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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> Trent affair has culminated in a despatch in which 
Earl Russell explains to Mr. Seward the first principles 
of international law. As the arguments of the 
tary are identical with those we have employed, we need not 
repeat them, but his results are important. Her Majesty’s 
Government will not acquiesce in the capture of any British 
ship in circumstances similar to those of the Trent, 
brought before a Prize Court. Neither could the Govern- 
ment have submitted to “ that wrong,” even had the insur- 
rection in the South been flourishing, and the persons cap- 
tured very important. The despatch is extremely clear, and 
leaves the Americans no ground to assert that they are un- 
aware of the British interpretation of international law. 


Foreign Secre- 


The Windham case came to an end on Thursday, 
the twenty-two jurymen declaring the unlucky cub perfectly 
sane. There is another battle still to be fought, the Lords 
Justices being empowered to order or 
costs. By the custom of the court they should be paid out 
of the estate, but a power exists to modify this arrangement. 
Perhaps to secure justice, the costs ought to be paid one-third 
by Mr. Windham, for a career which made his sanity doubtful ; 
one-third by the family, for relying on,a rotten and 
one-third by the Master in Lunacy, for not keeping the 
control of his own Court. He might have shortened the 
case at least by rejecting irrelevant evidence, 
holding the private examination ten days ago, and keeping 
the counsel before him in their places. As it is, an unhappy 
lad may be ordered pay 20,0002, for an inquiry into his 
own sanity, moved by people who gave no evidence, before a 
jury worn out disgust and fatigue, and a judge who 
suffered himself to be snubbed by counsel for the defence. 
The whole ease is a dis vrace to Et and the onl 5 
person who came out of court with any additional credit was 
the door-keeper, whose firmness in resisting personal pressure 
cannot be too greatly admired! 


( ase; 


one-third 


with 


is lisl 1 jaw, 


The Emperor of the French is said to have hit on a most 
Lizarre ideé . It is to offer the * Mexico to an Arch- 
duke of the Aust rian liouse in exchange jor Venetia. The 
Austrian press is extre mely angry, but it said that 
the Arehduke Maximilian, a quasi eo ral, but trained by 
Jesuits, is willing to accept the bic France will extend 
her ¢ occupation to ten years. Of course, if the Mexicans 
agree, the arrangement is just as convenient to Great Britain 
as any other, and monarchy migh t suit Mexico just as well 
as Brazil. But the the Mexicans ought to be the 
sine qua non of a proposal which is a great deal too much 
after the style of the Holy Alliance. The worst of the ar- 
rangement is, that Europe must guarantee it, as the North 
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rh to fight Austria, and will be very 


| like ly to do it. 


Lord Lyons, on the 11th of January, complained to Mr. 
Seward of the sinking of the stone fleet in Charleston Har- 
bour. The Secretary of State, in reply, informed him that it 
was not intended to injure the hs urbour permane ntly, that all 
as the Union was 
restored, and that the United States would open better har- 
bours than those they had closed. To show that Charleston 
harbour was not destroyed, he added that a British steamer 
laden with contraband had just succeeded in getting in. It 
if Charleston is not destroyed, why talk 


only, 
al as an indemnity to the world ? 


is aneat reply : 
of opening Port Roy 


The Articles 1 brought on by the plaintiff in the Court of 


Arches against the Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson, for his 
essay on the National Church in Essays and Reviews, have 
appeared ; they are nineteen in number, and cover a very 
wide surface of theological opinion. The essay ealled in 
iestion was, we think, the most really objectionable of 
all, resting on a theory of subscription which, were it 


not so candidly avowed, might well be called jesuitical. The 
heads of accusation are far too numerous to enumerate here. 
But we notice the ominous occurrence in the articles of the 
phrase that Mr. Wilson did “ in effect” contradict this or 
that doctrine of the Church of re gay vagueness which, 
sake of all clergymen, may, be very closely 
watched. Mr. Wilson’s heresies were in general put ina 
hypothetical form, which will render the plaintiff's task a 
difficult one. The spectacle of these trials is far from 
agreeable; and if there to be no deliberate enlarge- 
ment of the Church, we trust promoters will be found for 

w trials testing the orthodoxy of what we may call the Hard 
Mado Dr. Phillimore and Mr. Coleridge have 
broache we suppose under the influence of special cliques 
—views as to the limits of inspiration, which would be more 
easily proved contrary to Church doctrine than the passages 


. Williams and Me. Wile. 


we trust 
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c ited from Dr. 


The 
Login a political cur sity. 
the Maharajah of Cashmere in 


British Museum has recently received from Sir John 
It is a series of coins struck by 
different years of his reign. 
bear on the obverse 


They are the current silver coins, and 

the Christian monogram I.H.S.. surmounted in some cases 
by the cross. This impression is intende -d by the Sikh Chiet 
to imply that he is under a Christian suzerain, and as @ 
graceful compliment to his rulers. The fact is the more re- 
markable as it is only one instance, among many, of the ab- 
sence of antipathy to Christianity among the Sikhs. The 
Mussulman Nizam recently objected to wear the Star ot 


he Order of India because it had the Queen’s portrait on 
it, and only consented when reminded by his Moollahs that 
the rupees in his Highness’ pocket had just the same. 


Mr. Edmund Potter, the new member for Carlisle, 
in a meeting held at Manchester to consider the Indian 
import duties on cotton goods, distinguished what he 
called a “ healthy” commercial crisis from an “ unhealthy 
one,’ in the utter of which classes he ranks the 
present. He fears that the half of our whole cotton 
supply may fail us in consequence of the war, and 
calculating the total wages oil the cotton-spinners at 


14,500,0002. per annum, he holds out the prospect that these 
four million of operatives may lose something like 7,250,000/. 
in wages during the next year. Certainly by no means a 
healthy crisis! As the meeting, however, deprecated any in- 
fraction of the blockade, the only practical point for their 
consideration was the Indian supply. They deprecate, wisely 
enough, the Indian ten per cent. import duties on cotton 
goods, which, adding the cost of import, really make the 
difference in favour of the Indian manulacturers twenty per 
This encourages the misapplication of Indian 


cent. at ieast. 
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labour and capital to the manufacture, instead of to its n: atural 
task—the production of cotton, and so directly injures our 
supply. 
vernment cannot reduce the European —_ in the } 
Indian service to the point eo with its financial | 
means, the Indian Chancellor of the a inemaet is not fairly 
dealt by. The ten per cent. import duties might be struck 
off at once if the Home Government did not insist on 
quartering more Queen’s regiments on India than India 
wants. 








Some gentlemen, headed by Mr. R. W. Crawford, M.P., 
have formed a British North American Association, for various 
vague purposes. The one practical thing to be done is to 


secure suflicient Government help for the completion of the 
railway to Halifax, the need of which recent events have 
shown. Beyond this there is probably nothing which an 


association can do nearly so well as private members of 
Parliament interested in the progress of British North 
America. The objection to these vaguely beneficial organi- 
zations is, that when they have once done the little bit of 
work which suggested them, they have to produce their 
own food for the future, and become fussy or nebular, or 
both. After the momentary crisis is over, what is there to 
make a British cere Association more needful than an 
Australian, or New Zealand, or Port Natal, or Cape of Good 
Hope, or even Malta and Gozo Association ? In the politic: al 
world, all associations should be for very specific ends; if 
you begin with a nebula, you are apt to end, not ina kosmos, 
but a chaos. 


The political hailiieias of the week has been exceedingly 
slight. On Saturday Lord Clarence Paget, at Deal 
credit to the Admiralty for the rapidity with which the 
Canadian expedition had been sent away, quoted instances 
in which men-of-war had been manned in five days, confirmed 
the statement that the Naval Reserve would man a fleet of 
twenty-seven steamers, and mourned with a mild and gentle- 
manly regret over the grave Reform. On Tuesday, at 
Buckingham, Mr. Hubbard congratulated himself and his 
audience on the defeat of bills for throwing open endowed 


took 


of 


schools, for abolishing church rates, for allowing dissenting mi- | 
nisters to enter churchyards, and for enabling a man to marry 
his wife’s sister. He abused the “ Liberation Society,” de- 


nounced the New Code of Education as irreligious, and re- 
peated his arguments for a readjustment of the income tax. 
For the rest, the Tory pepe rs are exceedingly irate, because 
the Whigs of Oxfordshire thought the y might as well vote for 
Sir H. Dashwood, with whom they for Colonel 

Fane with whom they did not, and talked of the danger “ to 
the altar, the peerage, and the throne,” if the country 
baronet were an English Proudhon. Unfortunately Sir HL. 
Dashwood’s merits are not likely to be tested. 


agree d, 


as 


as 


] 
lol- 


A mass of correspondence has been published on the J 
stein difficulty which men responsible to God for their time are 
not very likely to read. The drift of the whole is simply that 
Denmark is willing to make gny concessions in Holstein pro- 
vided the Germans but leave Schleswig alone. Prussia, on 
the other hand, is as anxious to control Schleswig as Hol- 
stein, and keeps the question open as a convenient raw. 


The root of the question is not the right of the Diet, but the 
claim of Germany to absorb a higher race than her own 
because it happens to be a small one. The claim, if pressed 
too hard, may result in a Scandinavian Empire, which the 


Danes would greatly prefer to absorption in Germany. 


] 
io 


The Session of the French Chambers commenced on Mon- 
day, with aspeech from the Emperor, marked by more than 
usual of his secretive frankness. It is said that | 
was a little cold, and that he is still afraid of the ultramon- 
tane tendencies of the members. M. de Morny, however, 
president of the Corps Législatif, has limited the manifesta- 
tion of that spirit by prohibiting written speeches. MM. 
Montalembert, Guizot, 


ils re cept 1oOn 


Thiers, &c., will, therefore, no longer 
be able to send essays : to be read aloud in the Chamber by 
men who may be described as members with portfolios but 


without voices. 

The correspondence between M. de Lavaletie, French Am- 
bassador at Rome, and Cardinal Antonelli,has been published. 
It is the same old dreary tale. The Pope, earnestly 
by the Empe ror to recognize existing facts, replied, ‘We 
must await events.” Cardinal Antonelli, pressed in the same 
direction, answered that compromise was impossible—that 


invoked | 
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Mr. Laing complains that while the Indian Go- | 
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| 
ithe present « or any future Pope, for centuries to 





come, cou) f - 
| not, under his oath, secularize the patrimony of St. Pet. : ! 
There is nothing to be done, therefore, except to withdray ] 
the troops, leaving the Pope to fly; or wait for his deg s 
and admit the Italians while the Conclave is del liberating , 
| his successor. . - 
' < 
| Those who were induced by the notable hit which Zadkj:§ 
,made when he prophesied a dangerous illness to the Pri: 
| Consort within seven months of the right time, to buy hi 
almanack for 1862, will be taking stock of their first mont , 
prophecy without any very great sense of exultation. Zak ; 
predicted for January the “extreme popularity” of song § ; 
“ youthful actress.” The Sisters Marchisio, who were “gy, ‘ 
tremely popular” but not youthful, might, perhaps, be x ( 
garded as satisfying the conditions, if the word actress } i 
used in an extended sense; or Miss Jane Coombs, of th i 
Hay — ae was who was youthful but not very populg : 
might do, the word ‘ ‘ popular” be used in an extenda ; 
sense. The only hit is the prediction of “ very storn 
weather from 24th to 26th. Seamen, beware! Thes 
were the days during which several wrecks occurred ‘ 
Milford. however, three days were mentioned, a ’ 
there are generally, at least, two January storms of win i 
Zadkiel had no inconsiderable chance of success. A grey 
fire was promised for the 25th—the burning down . 
a place of “female ornament and amusement.” But this 
can scarcely be interpreted even by liberal-minded believer . | 
to denote the Hartley Colliery accident. In Syria, too] 
“females” were to be massacred. In London “much dis. 
satisfied feeling is displayed—public meetings assemble; 


but unless this mean the dissatisfaction with the Windhay 
case, and the meetings of the Court, the Alderman’s Pythiy 
is too deep for us. : 
The Registrar just elected by the University of Can- 
bridge, Mr. Luard, is a man of sound and accurate learning 
He has edited “the lives of Edward the Confessor,” and 
* Grostéte’s letters for the State Paper-oflice, in a wa 
that has won the approbation of scholars. 

Mr. Newall, we hear, has proposed to lay down a second 
Atlantic Telegraph, provided the British Government wil 
cuarautee interest in one shape or another on the 700,000] 
required, Surely we have had enough of this 
gigantic system of bounties. If Government require the 
line, let them make a definite offer for the privilege ol 
using it. 


| 


hew and 


oO 








| SFraure.—The French Chambe rs were ope ned by the Emperor i 
person, and his Majesty, addressing the Senators and — 3, Sa 
‘his relations with foreign Powers gave him the fullest satisfaction 
The * King of Prus in comme to France, had been able to judge 
for himself of the desire of France to unite herself still closer to 
Government and people who are advancing with a firm and sure 
towards progress. his Majesty proceeded, “ have recogniz 
the Kingdom of Italy, with the firm intention of contributing, by 
sympathetic and disinterested advice , to concilate two causes 
antagonism of which disturbs the public mind and conscience eve rl 
where. The civil war which desolates America has seriously compt 
mise d our commercial mterests Ne verte le ss, SO lk ng as the nigh 
of neutrals are respected, we must confine ourselves to the utterane 
of wishes that these dissens S may soon be terminated.” After 
llusion to affairs in Cochin China, the necessity which had arisen in 
Mexico of suppressing attempts against humanity and the rights 
nations, the Emperor referred to the finances, and thought a delicit 
forty millions ought not to create anxiety, “for let first be deducted 
from this amount the 652,000,000f. which weighed upon the State 
a period anterior to the Empire ; then the 78,000,000f. r¢ paid to the 
rentes-holders (rent at the time of the conversion; th t 
233,000, 0001, odd unsecured, caused in the last two budgets by als- 
tant expeditions, and which it might have been possible to secure 0 
a loan.” In fact, said the Emperor, it would not be just to forg 
the inerease of expenses caus d by two wars, great works ol publ 
utility, the construction of 6553 kilometres of railway, the networ 
of railways, the Improvement ¢ f the army, the trai sforn tion ol th 
artillery and the fleet, and the increase of ¢ mmeree irom 2 mil- 
liards 600 millions to 5 milliards SOO millions which these works have 
| produced. It was nece ssary not to increase the deficit, and he 
jtherefore adopted a radical measure which compelled economy, 
while producing in the system of transfers means for unforeseen 
emergencies. His Majesty concluded with an eloquent peroration, 
and the Session commenced. It is said the sentence referring to 
| Rome was very coldly received. No business has yet been transa icted 
beyond fixing a day (Friday) for the discussion of a bill to carry out 
ithe conversion of the 14 er Cents, and a declaration from M. 
Morny, President of the Corps Législatif, that written speeches 


would no longer be allowed. ‘They always have been in France, even 
in the days of the Convention, and it is a curious fact that most ol 
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ihe perfervid orators of the Mountain read 
pierre always did. M. Morny pronounced 


suff rable, 1 


their speeches. Rob 
calculated malice” in- 





uffers and was applauded. 
It seems that the division into ordinary and extraordinary expenses | 
which are imperative, 


tween obligations 


s lo be really a dit is10n vO 
d must be provided for, pee obligations which may be postponed 
~d. or pr rovided tor by temporary as wise distinction 
ed no irritation. 


or rejecte 
The new taxes p! yposed by M. hr yuld | nave cre 


is the removal 
lle was re- 
because 


ing to another, because the Senate | 


ows fi 





Querira,—The most important ne 
of Mr. Ci 


quested by the President to resign, 


umeron from his post as Secretary al 


according to one account, 


L 


unti-slavery opinions ; li 
} id ordered him to send im a list of contracts for mquiry. [he firs 


ol iis 


xplanation seems a ubitful, because the President has summoned 


( issius Clay, a strong Abol 


ithe second seems unlikel\ 


nist, to take a command in the army 
while the Secretary to the Navy, wh 





s been censured by the Senate for m nt of Ais contract 
remains in office. Mr. Cameron will, it is said, replace Mr. Clay 
l has been himsell succet led “by M 


; ] } > . } 
Jemocrat, but acceptabie bo tine Republic ans. 


smanagenn 
r. Stanton, a 


St. Petersburg, and 


On the 13th 
contract 


interest. 
attacked the 
pilunae r. The G 


The debates in ¢ vress have been of some 
Mr. Dawes, in the House of Representatives, 
which he denounced as one of 
said. in illustration, had bought a milion pairs of s 


sysiem, organizea 


1 
vernment, he hoes 


and ordered am n more, and lost three shillings on every pair. A 

n of muskets have been ordered at double then price, ind are 
not to be ready for six months. The army is costing two millions of 
a s a day, and movement 1s 8 ill del wed This statement ts 
borne out by a schedule of army expenditure for one year, prepared 
by the Committee of W | Means, which shows that the pay ol 
the volunteers aione ani ts 10 147,255,000 d ilars, and the tota 


€ ) e of t rmy to 453,000,000 dollars, or nearly ninety millions 
steriing A bill authorizing the issue of 100 millions of State note 

i been proposed bu nol pass d, and demand notes are now a 
12 per cent. dis scount General Montgome ry has arrest da seller ol 


i sods for refusing at Alexandria to take meonvertuble paper in 


ri £ I 
payment for goods, at less than 12 per cent. discount. Tle has ap 
pare y been sent to prison. While the Committee of Ways and 
Means was dise g appropriating 35,000 dollars for t 
u Exhibition « 1862, Mr. L veyoy, from Llinois, broke out into 

furious tira r fneland, which will be found in another 
‘ ) He does not seem to have found much support, but the bul 
\ tabied = it Is, we believe rejected witht ula vote. There 
i yever, a marked restraint in the lone of the press towards Great 
Britain 


[he military news is of little importance. A cond naval exped 








i v 18.000 men on board, commanded by General Burnsid 
reached Fortress Monroe, and is supposed by Mr. Russell to be 
< i for son | t on the coast im rear of the Confederate army, 
Norfolk The secret of its destination has howevet been 
well preserved. Tl Port Roy l exp lition has effected 1 hing ie 
i rh we | ey very were hhumbers Ol ivi have ¢ in, and 
working tor t! ny 
in the West we can gather no news of the Mississippi flot { 
v a report that it has ted. ‘The force on board will b { 
Nashville by General Grant with 72,000 men, whom he Is now 
( tine at ( { combined force will then move down- 
\ upon New Oriea At least, this is the report, but the Ame 
Government ts strivi to keep tls ow ecrets, and the u 
relore ( } ito! upon NEWS} per statements, ollcn mere 
| 1 { ie f ies have now declared for the North 
ali treq cs ¢ irma Utah e unly has not, nor, 
\ eve, New M lt isi i matter of much importance, fk 
North Ol P vac it will keep all the territon and 
south wi t duct s own terms as to boundary 
e st Deut Post denies the statement that an offe1 
hi 1 el) ide to Austria, and affects to co il 
1 »owe a i Ira yould be a degradation lo a 1} ips 
burg 
No p | ( ly ( | ] \ hy n receive | ir l Ay tria 
« ¢ the week pla ( tory denial of the? p lt Liat 





he Pru n | get was prese) 1 to Parliament on 
| revenue for 1862 is estimated 
The tot expenditure at 14,090,000/ Ing a 
i t of 500,! OF 1 sum, 180,0002. will be met by the addi 
{ ol 25 } ( to cel tax eaving 318,000/. to | 
W met | n the surplus of 356,000/,, left im th 
Treasury from 1 enue of 1861. The inereased expenditure on 
4 aR ae a ( " 1 a. ae 4 ‘ a ‘ 
rmy 1 | I repudiated the assertion Lihat 
t Government W expel i ney to a dangerous extent, pombted 
to the fact that the Govern t of Prussia had no floating debt, and 
§ ed th ul arre ) declined 
I'he M ry has g ing for the respo 


imipe 





< tullonal $ na s ars imprisonment ; 
l it Lhe Gemand ior impeat ned by bo hi Houses, 
4 fae 4 ‘ +] y 

ti ignatures to the proj being not less than 30 in the Up 
House and 80 in : I \ 





he King can pardon, but no Minister 





uployed. The 
, but it will be rejected by the Upper House 


} { 
hed an mvictedad can 


held to be quite illusor 


hs Taran ever ayaihn 


la book full 





bill is | 


as too liberal. It would be a simpler process to proceed by a bill of 


attainder. 

> 7 ° 
ligence comes to us from Paris, where 
Rome has been laid before the 
despatch bears date the 11th 


Italian intel 
1 correspondence W ith 


if The 


Staly. — The 


( 
Corps Législ most important 





January, and directs M. de Lavalette to inquire whether, puttmg 
aside the question of right, there was any hope of the Pope recog- 
nizing facts as they existed, and entering into an arrangement with 


On 18th January, M. de Lavalette announced his failure. The 
only replied to his representations that he should await events, 


ians had no quarrel 


Italy 
Pope 


while Cardinal Antonelli assured him that the lta 


] ] } 
with the Pope, whose ouly enemy was tli hing of Sardinia; that the 
Papacy would make no “ transaction” with its despoilers ; and that 
no Pope, at any time, even for centuries to come, could possibly sur 


render the patrimony ot dt 1 ambassador Is ex- 
dingly irritated at the failure of his efforts, but apparently nothing 


be ft 


ct 


Will 


Aiguir. 

















Monpay, JANUARY 27TH. 
A MEETING was held at Sheflield on Thursday for the purpose of con- 
sidering the expediency of establishing a scl lor ft study of 
metallurey and mechanical science. Lord W1 e, who presided, 
opened the pl veedings, and remarked il l ul cducation Was 
necessary lor young men miendu to cnter tI ny, navy, or the 
hib ral prolession it was desirablethat opportu es for an appropria 
training should be provided for 10 We a for engineering, 
my mecha l ( l \ ' bb is 1 ae | 
i , had 2 tit yy in in u ( wy tab 
md had suc l i \ is ( { i i oD Lin exist 
en they \ id have bad many years ) { the servi 
of their « With regard to iron alon its application to 
1a Th ry u 
. tion 7 i ) 
t " ved a t dev ! H Lor ) 
+ \ May y ites f ’ 
) t ted 
I . . " ‘ of t 
l vdaptati wi W ‘ Ln 
ive atta | it | i ‘ his I | l 
wou bri v I irds 1} t Att the B i 
Association, It Was sa i i ‘ try 8 ) 
Australia, R i, a ther par t W é { the i 
ilone ed that of tone ier te \ t , 
exclusi t ( i tra The « " Lb iroh Was 
shown by t bak it trom ich ‘ ‘ iit was 
a fact th iit tu were t ! ) I i 
curious fact that t i t Ir. Whitw i 
und Sir W. A Li " y W V it t 
vequal v t yctiv i } iw ad 
juve! it ugu wuieh ha v I 
i Cr cu , ' the J ¥ t 
inte military but ‘ | ad 
bee } I v ; 
in deal a | ) 
I ison W y 
en to! 
4 l tri ‘ ( } 
I} Mayor > L (Mr. John B ) ving reso 
lutio | | nT is of Opi tion of a 
Sei ’ cal S ( 1 Metall tly ben 
hela I ( ( | iit i | c, re ym- 
mends tha I ( ) is requ 
te for that pu e can be atta | { ( } ttec 
»¢ ect it ec y l i 10 ( r i 
mended,” | aking to t ( lr. J 1 that 
thie propose l ih wuld 0 ry t it 
Prince Con a uid vb \ | Libert M il rial 
Mchool OL HcLei¢ i I i ich ¢ lishment, he 
thought, w appare nt trom the ce cy in sé it knowledge in 
the class from wich managers had ft ) l | who “had to 
» bung! from day to day in atte i which that 
eul h vicuge Wl i alone Could ¢ bhi permanent success 
ol our manula ire would enable the at onee to attain.” Mr. 
Roebue MP col { ! 1, d that a manufae- 
ier had him t oa Very | | he had paid enough 
ri l ( ishme » hav i ed a professorship 
lor te nh OL person it partic uw branch Ol business, 
and Ul I prop t ( 1rea i ib in- 
Ve ne M It pul ceonciuded | u iil Heal s tin 
nee y Ol Kee plng up iw Crealil Oo ih ( roaching 
( NbvILIO Lh re ull \ l! ile i ed, and a V e ot 
Lhunks to Lhe ¢ iri brought the pro¢ t il ibion 
L county mec us held lle: l, ¢ irday, for the 
loplion Ol art ol condolence to } j ‘The Lord 
Licuten he ari ol Veru n) OCCUple ( iti reso 
101 re 1 th lorma i udress wer 
idvocated the Marquis of Salisbury, t Karl of Clarendon, M1 
Cowper, M.?., Mr. Abel Smith, M P., and Mr. P r, M.P. 
Turspay, JANI , ri 
— A mecti of teachers and others interested In the manag 
nt I ol all denominations tu hou the counties of 


Warwick, Wore and Stafford, was held at Birmingham, on 
, for the consideration of the new Educational Code, upwards 


Llonourable and 
procec d- 


ter, 
Saturday 
of 150 teachers and managers being present. The 


antham Yorke 


felt obliged to state that when, ona 
S 


presided, and, in opening the 
pre vious Occasion, 


Reverend Gi 
ines, sald hi 
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he had formed one of a deputation which had presented a memorial 
on the subject to Lord Granville and Mr. Lowe, nothing could 
in 
moving a resolution condemnafory of the principles of the revised 
said the new code was not an unmitigated evil, as it served to 
of points which certainly required 
zed the whole of our national education, 
and he feared that, by its unfair treatment of the teachers, it would 
best of them from the Government schools, and he 
The 
defe nde d 
* payment for 
> which it introduced, was highly desirable, and that he had 
standard of examination to which 
such objections had been made, paren 1 be considerably lessened, and 
other modifications and concessions to popular opinion would be in- 
The Chairman said the subject for the consideration of the 
and not the prospec 


exceed the courtesy which they experienced. Mr. Heyworth, 


code, s 
raise dise ussioOn On a 
ventilating, but it revolutioniz 


variety 


eliminate the 
should therefore oppose i its ultimate adoption to the utmost. 
Reverend D. Melville, rector of Witley, Worcestershire, 
the new code, on the grounds that the principle of 
results,’ 
good reason to be lie ‘ve that thie 


troduced. 
meeting was the revised code as it now stood, 
tive and revisal” spoken of by Mr. Mi lville. 
deprecatory of the discontinuance augmentation grants, 
pointing a conmittee for the 


aa code 


of 


close with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

— The Right Honourable J. Napier is now delivering a 
lectures on “ Builer’s Analogy,” before the Young Men’s Christiar 
Association. On last Saturday night he devoted 
portion of his address to the consideration of 
public honours are the natural rewards of public in 


ras virtue, 


of which he instanced the popular esteem for the late Prince Consort 


and Lord Eclintoun : 


“ A significant example of this is the illustrious Prince whose death has so 
znd | oy: il people, of millions wh ) deeply sympathize 


ouched th é hearts of a great : 





Resolutions 
and ap- 
organization Of an opposition to the 
revised code, having been adopted, the meeting was brought to a 


series of 
a considerable 


Butler’s theory that 
support } 


After an allusion to the immense field opened to our commerce by 
the French Treaty just as the American convulsion was taking away 
from us one great source of our prosperity, Lord Clarence Paget thys 
referred to the Trent affair : > 
“At that time we had a great affection for the people of the United States 

but we lamented that they had for many years past done all in their power 
through their press to alienate from them the affecti of the old country, 
(Hear, hear.) They kad maligned us; their language was offensive, prepos. 
terous, and pretentious. The press of the United States has for years past 
occu} ied itself solely, as it were, in breeding dislike between the mother country 
and the Government under which they live, Well, you know that for a long 
time we submitted to many unfortunate affronts which, probably, no nation byt 
the most forbearing in the world would have put up with. Now, I believe we 
should have gone on in the same way, and more particularly that we would haye 
borne anything from them in the hour of their adversity. Such is the honest ang 
honourable feeling of Englishmen that they never would attempt, as it were, to 
lord it over any “country that was oppressed with mi isfortune. (Hear, hear.) 
The conduct of her Majesty's Government throughout the crisis had been most 
conciliatory, the tone of the press most forbe: aring, and even in the House of 
Commons, where every man gives free expression to his feelings, every one 
~ | carefully abstained from anything calculated to wound the susceptibilities of our 
American cousins. In fact, a perfectly neutral course had been pursued, and 
anything like interference in the contest had been most carefully avoided. Well, 
you recollect the tele gram which stirred up the indignation of every honest. mag 
in this country. A pe: aceful packet, trading ‘between one neutral port and another, 
was intercepted by an officer of the American navy, and four gentlemen were 
captured from under her flag. of that intelligence led 
every honest man in the country to feel an amount indignation which wag 
, | scarcely to be expressed. (Cheers.) Throughout E e the act was regarded 
in the same light, though, of course, it did not elsewhere excite the same wart 
Ox all hands it was acknowledged that a gross outrage had been committ 
the English flag. Well, what was the line taken by the Government? 
here is the secret of our wonderful strength as a nation, as I shall pres 
show you. There was no cry for immediate war. The people felt the injury 
but they all said at the outset, ‘Let us know whether what has been done can or 
cannot be justified by international law. If it can be, we must submit. If it 
cannot, we must have redress.” That was, the England—the calm 
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ms 

















I repeat, that the receipt 
of 




















feeling ; of 
and determined, w 








with their sorrowing, widowed Queen, and bear her up with many a prayer feeling of : a strong man, firm in the assertion of his righ h 
ascending to God in His holy hi bitation, the Father of the futherless, and the wronged, to have justice done him. You are aware that the Government wr ite 
Judge of “the widow. What but the genuine goodness of the late Prince Consort, a calm and friendly despatch, with no menace, no threat in it, but assuming that 
his cultivated and enlightened mind, the discipline of his heart, the thoughtful the — an Government could not stand by the act, and inviting them to re- 
training of his higher nature in all its departments, the moderation, the gentle | PU liate it, and return the men who had been unlawfully taken a rt 

irit which gave to his ‘whole | The rem: am r of the noble Lord’s speech was devoted to the reforms 


wisdom, the domestic virtue, and the public 
character a harmony and a grace that all have recog nize 








—what but these could have so endeared him to a wise and understanding 
people 2” 
And of Lord Kelintoun he said : 

“On the first interview which | had with him, just after his ap gpa to 


the Viceregal office, | anticipated the success of his career from a simple 
significant observation which he made. ‘I have no experience,’ said he, 
official lite, and I have heard much of the difficulty of governing Ireland; yet I 
cannot but believe tha 
well-ordered private life ought to be sufficient to keep a public man sate 
straight.’ And so I ever tound him, 
intercourse, frank, cenerous, truthful, 


Well 





and resolute 


gative of mercy, when the lives of two convicts depended 
on the result of our con Rican anxious search for any fact or inference 
which might reduce the moral guilt of the homicide; the tear of compassion 
when the search proved fruitless ; the desire for mercy if it could be reconciled 
with the demands of public justice; the womanly tenderness and the manly | 
firmness of his good and gentle nature. And now the recognition of his moral | 
worth by a warm-hearted, generous, and grateful people,—is not this a fresh and 
pregnant proof of what Butler states as to public honours being the natural 


rewards of - nm virtue ?” 
— Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. for Buckingham, addressed his consti- 
The honourable gentleman reviewed the 


tuents on F sid iy evening. 
and enumerated the Wednesday 


principal events of the 
morning defeats of measures promoted by the Liberation Society, 
“a conspiracy 


which, amid some interruption, he characterized as 
aguinst the liberties of England, whose efforts, if they succeeded, 
would not ouly drag down the Chureh of E 
pre-eminence, but the Queen from her throne.” Tle objected 
strongly to the revised code, on the ground that it would paralyze 
the flow of voluntary bounty, break faith with many persons engaged 
in the work of edueation, de stroy the discipline of schools, and dis- 
courage the religious element, which was a most imports mt feature 
in the. present syste m. After explaining the principal details of his 
proposal of last session for the removal of some of the irregularities 
of the income tax, Mr. Hubbard coneluded by a reference to the 
American question, and expressed his conviction that no mere feeling 
of humanity, such a desire to abolish slavery, could cause such 
deadly hatred as that which prompted the destruction of Charleston 
harbour : 

* He must confess th: ut, in his 


the exercise of the prero 


session, 





as 


judgment, a severance of interest was at the 
bottom of this severance in sentime “” He did not expect that the North and 
South could ever be united in cordial agreement, and if not so, it were 
they should not be united at all. If we may argue from the antecedents with 
which history furnishes us, we may be pe rfectly reconciled to the continuance of 
that severance. Here is a country exercising a gigantic power on that vast con- 
tinent, and with it an increasing desire to exercise that power with a degree of 
harshness and arrogance which would h: ave mi ide the United States a formidable 
opponent to the old country and to _ civilization of the world. It might con- 
sist with the desigus of Providence that in ¢: arryit ig out this march of conquest 
the United States might come into cou nthe with these diversities of int 
it mig ht be that this separation in that vast country was rather a matter for re- 
joicing than for grief. He had said that the war could not last long, because 
‘both sides had exhausted their means, and he never heard of a war bei ing carried 
on without money, In a free country like Switzerland, where a strong attach- 
ment to the soil inade every man a soldier in case of need-—or under a despotism 
like Russia, where all were subjected toa single will, they might, indeed, for a 

time, carry on the war by issues of paper m oney. But in America neither of 
these causes existed, nor an y other which would induce either the soldier or the 
purveyor of military stores to take in payment a document which, to-morrow, 
mnight decline to one-fourth, or one-tenth of its nominal value. ‘Therefore, his 
belief was, that the war would be brought to a close by a process of exhaus- 
tion.” 

— Lord Clarence Paget and Mr. Knatchbull Huguessen, the mem- 


bers for Sandwich, addressed their constituents on Saturday evening. 














admired, and ap prove od 


but 
‘in 


t the same principles of truth and honour which regulate 

and | magnificent 
whether in private intimacy or in official | of between 500 and 600 men. 
I remember the 
impression made upon me at an interview which I had with him in reference to | larger frigate, the largest, indeed, in the navy, was commissio 


wland from her present | 


better | 


, and } 





| recently introduced in the navy, such as the establishment of a Naval 
Reserve, and the increased eflicienc y of all branches of the service. 
He referred in detail to the eelerity with which 10,000 men had been 
f the 
ithout 
| 


As to the manning « 


landed in Canada, ready to take the field. 
could be 


flect, the following facts would show what 
drawing for a single man on the reserve : 

“ Now, here is what occurred on the 2nd of November last, just at the time of 
the crisis. The Phaeton was commissioned at oy ress on that i She 
50-gun frigate—in fact, a line-of-battle ] i 
She left for Spithead o ithe 


‘Uke wr, he 


done w 


isa 








November ful 
: Orlando, a still 
ned at Devonport 
| the 17th of December, and on the 24th of the same : sailed tor Halifax 
| fully manned, Within the last fort light the Shannon, another magniticent 50- 
gun frigate, was commissio med on the 17th of January, this very month, and was 
ready for service on the 22nd. (//ear, hear.) I teil you these things, not in a 
i! boastful spirit, but because I am sure it will please you to know that this country 

is ina p ate of preparation in case she is at any time ¢ illed upon to defend ! 
| flag. may also mention that at this moment we have between three and four 

fri wa’ crews ready to be put on board to-morrow it wanted.” 
iL ord Clarence Paget again referred to the American question, 
order to defend the conduct of Government with regard to 
alleged concealment of Mr. Seward’s despatch : 

“ But, gentlemen, we are always threatened with som 

it appears we are to have some severe criticism on be, : 
ment in concealing a despatch written by Mr. Seward t 
rican Minister in London, in which certain courteous terms were 





| manned, and ready to go across the Atlantic. 














other, and now 
of the Gov 
ams, the A 
made use 


ling or 





ern- 





assurances offered of the ‘tei iendly disposition of the American G wernment,. 
airly towards the 
we had 


1 | know 


have been told at meetings and in the press that we acted w 
commerce of the country in not making public that despatc 
published it, instead of commerce being paralyzed, insuran 
not what other symptoms of alarm everywhere, we s! 
the ordinary course of trade, that the funds would ha 
have been restored. Now, that sounds very plausi 

despatch carefully? For, mark you, it 
the extraordinary responsibility thrown on the Government on 


‘h—tl at if 


‘es raised, an 





ive had a 
, and 





is coming on for discussion. 





that occasion 











am not in their secrets, but am speaking as one of yourselves might do, at 
I ask you whether it would have been wise to make public that despatch. Let 
us assume that confidence had been restored to the pu Was there really 
anything in the document which tended to reassure the ls of English 
| people? Nota word. It was a plaus sible and very spatch, 
but there was nothing in it to say * We will give =< , hear.) 
Suppose it had been published, and that afterwards, prisoners 
being released, they had been retained, what would then ! Why, 
the Government would have been execrated for throwing the people into « fool's 
paradise, and telling them there was to be peace when war, after all, w ild hav 


ensued. (Hear, hear.) That is the simple way in which I put the case, and I 
do it entirely without any official authority, and to my mind it affords a complete 
answer to the attacks that have been, or may yet be, made upon the Government 
| for not taking any public notice of that despatch. (//ear, hear.)” 
| Mr. Kuatehbull-Huguessen also spoke, expressing his 
| with his noble colleague on the Trent question, and his hope that, 
| notwithstanding the present discouraging pro spects of Re form, a 
measure might shortly be passed adm itting to the franchise a portior 
of the large number who were now gq jualified to exercise it. 
— The following letter was read on Sunday to the cr 
sembled at the scene of the late accident at Maiky Pit : 
* OsBORNE, Jan. 23. 
The Queen, in the midst of her own overwheming grief, has taken the 
| deepest interest in the dreadful accident at Hartley, and up to the last lis 
| hoped that at least a considerable number of the poor people might have been 
recovered alive. The appalling news since received has affected the Queen very 
| muc h. 
““ Her Majesty commands me to say that her tenderest sympathy is with the 
= widows and mothers, and that her own misery only makes her feel the more 
or them: 
“ Her Majesty hopes that everything will be done as far as possible to alle- 
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“ Sir,- 
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yiate their distress, and her Maje 
such measures. 





“ Pray let me know what is doing. 
« | have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Charles Carr, Esq., Hartley Ce lliery.” 


“©. B. Puurrrs.” 
WepNESDAY, JANUARY 297TH. 

— The Right Honourable J. Mowbray, M.P., Mr. J. Walter, M.P., 
and Mr. Benyon, M.P., were present at the annual meeting of the 
Reading Farmers’ Club, which was held on Saturday last. Mi: 
Mowbray occupied the chair; an l, after the toast f “The Que n’”’ 
had been drunk in silence, proposed “'The Army, Navy, and Volun 
* In the course of his remarks the right honourable gentleman 
p and energy with which the Government 





teers. 
referred to the statesimansh 
had conducted our negotiation with America: 
“He felt it right to say that the Government of Lord Palmerston had met the 

; lie 


i energy which reflected the highest credit 





emergency with a promptitu 
if nthem. (Applause.) H 


tulated that they were not more 





ment were to be congra- 


action than 


the Gover 








for the courtesy with which they « y. And, althong 
they have the glory of achieving a a blow—sIthough 
that was due to the justi f the ¢ Power in Eur 
ht the Gover t w ent wing in at 
iculty sustai t g every Engl : 


would desire. ( ip} lause.)” 


Mr. Walter, in responding to the toast of “The County Me mbers,” 























spoke in favour of th udoption of some system for the collection of 
aericultural statistics, in favour of which he argued as follows : 
“ It was clear that if it was an advantage to the buyer to know the pr bable 
amount of the supply, ' ] tot oil 
As the question now st t person in t 
cc 1ity who had a yt in the mat 
ment of his business. ¢ shone’ 1 f 
men, who took every means of t of « 
the country. Their whole ex ning that inf 
mation as far as they could { er to sa 
that. Sup} sing they W ps in Ru 
any other foreign country, thev would g 
to the corn merchant Now y that 
behind the corn dea ! to the agricu 
turist. Who is m t at t or | 
upon the subject? 1 iler t Ivan 
tages Which he posses tf < 5 
ers of pu 
‘ St Ww o WwW 
: safarmer. A 
; } tr , ; 
montuaes 
‘ uined a g 
Mr. Benyon also res nt from his 
colleague as to the adv yf poli e-con 
stables in the collection of statistics, although he agreed with him on 
the broad question of the expediency of some kind of information on 
the subject of agriculture elng obtained 
— Mr. Locke King, M.P., writes to the Times to contradict the 
issertion nade by M Hubbard in luis speech at Buekin , tha 
the Religious Worship Bill of last session was “ initiated or promoted 
by the Liberation y”” Mr. Lock King states emphati 


that he has not had, either directly or indirectly, any communication 
with the Society. ; 

— The Globe announce 
rector of St. Edward the King, and St. Nicholas Acons, in the City, 
ind author of the celk ted Introduction to the Critical Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, - works of a similar character. Mr 
Horne was born in ordained till 1819, after the 
publication of his great work had attract d the notice of Dr. Howley, 
that he immediately 


s the death of tl Rev. Hartwell Horn 





} 
) 
an 


5s not 


1780, but w 





} 


then Bishop of London, who was so struck by it 
offered him ordination. 

Tuurspay, JANUARY SOTH. 

Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with thei 

and M‘Farland, arrived at Southampton on Wednesday morning, by 

the Roval Mail Company’s steamer La Plata, the very 

which it was their intention to have sailed from St. Thomas two 


secretaric Ss, \lessrs Eustis 


vessel in 


months ago. ‘The news ‘of their surrender was conveyed at. Fort 
Warren, and then on the lst of January, by a tipstaff, who had no 


papers to show, and it was only at the earnest request « f Colonel 
Dymo k, ther e fort, that the prisoners consent l 
to leave on such a discourteous announcement. They were cor 
ducted, in charge of t tipstaff a party of marines, to Cape 
Seth, whence H. M.S. Rinaldo was in waiting for them, cor 
veyed them toSt. Thomas, where, stheyarrived just 











ifter a stormy voy 











two hours before the departure of the La Plata. They complain bitterly 
of the treatment th y experienced at the hands of the Federal au- 
thorities whatever at an ovation was made at Southa 


No attemy 
, 


ton, not evenas c { er 


ul being heard from the large cr 
} ‘ 
nbled { »>wv Hess : 


had ass em landing 
Th l'useare ra ] 

ing, and brought up in Yarn | 
known is to what her intended movements are. Her M yjesty’s st ip 
Shannon arrived the same day, for f either assisting or 
relieving the Dauntless in her 
frigates. All the debts incurred by the 
said, to 6000/., have been pai 1. 
— A road across H yde-park, for the accommodation of the enor- 
mous traffic which will set in during the Exhibition season from the 
Paddington, Euston-square, and King’s-cross stations, and the north 
of London generally, kas been decided upon, with the consent of her 
Majesty, by the Chief Commissioner of Works, and will be com- 


1outh roads, but ively 


nothing is posi 





the purpose 0 


task of watching the two hostile 


Nashville, amounting, it is 
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will feel a sad satisfaction in assisting in | 


ft Southampton harbour on Wednesday morn- |}; 
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menced as soon as the necessary powers can be obtained from Par- 





\liament. ‘The new road will commence in the Bayswater-road, cross 
Kensington-gardens west of the Serpentine, and being never sunk 


surface, can be carried under the 
lling. When it is considered 
tratlie would otherwise have 
will be seen 


| less than twelve feet lower than the 


carriage drive and R tten-row by tunn 
that all the above-mentione d stream ol 
had to pass through the narrow avenue of Park-lane, it 
} how pressing Was the necess ty for its ¢ mstruction 

Fripay, January 31st. 
— A meeting was held at the London Tavern on Thursday with 
* British N rth Am can \ssocia- 


neiple as the Australian Ass ition, founded 









yu, 
some kK W. Cr iwi i took the cha r, and between 
fifteen : n@ubers of t tl of Commons were present. 
Sir J » proposed the followmg resolution : 
* That t ving carefully ¢ iered ft .) imp rtance of 
Britis t extent of t ib h mt st ived, and the 
| desiral reas f draw ser the relations between the 
ot] country t is of opinion that a British North American 
\s lation § ( ! red, baat t touowing | pal cts in view— 
viz., the diss ation of official informat rd) t iterial resources of 
the British N American provine in 1 t to the | nent of capital 
ind | ir, the coll " " form fort ise of the mem 
bers the general statist f the v , not onl I the develop- 
ment of tl but al ‘ } ss of t and sciences, 
and of their il and political condition ; and that the follow tlemen shall 
be t st é t Ww i < British North 
A un A ‘ 
The resolu 1 ; 1 ed | M iN rd, the ¢ ) ioner of 


M. Van 
appoint. 
» carry out the objects of 1 lution were 


M.P., and Mr. P 





1 to, and te of thanks had been awarded to t ch 


A spee ting of 1 Con Council was conyened at 


irman, 





Guildhall « t L r in t ( con 
der 1 re ) the B e lo Estate Committees 
that M Page’s d i mould DO } i I the prop ed new 
| g t Blacktri Mr. WV crt Vailance, irman of the 
B L Hous | ul Com i the circumstances 
ii t nl | r< 1 moved the 
I t i cCOnVIE l three-arch 
| su is ened Mr. Page, was far preferable to one 
{ five a I] Sir J 1 Rennie, Mr. 
Fowler, M Ha ‘ r hac » sent in 
designs { ( } y \ diseu 1 took pla in the 
( { ch Dey Fry t the re be i red back 






































. . , 
( ymplain a eu l dt int 1 l ) if Mr. 
Pag *s design. imately the m i was iat irned jor a iort- 
— ! { ror i l ester ( r of Comme 
i ( 1 We sday, and was numerously att Ther t 
having been Mr. E. P M.P., the pre moved its 
kf t n length 1 they pal pots referred 
which were e An nh ¢ qu 1, | i la und colo 
nial affair On the first, and m mportant, } Mr. Potter 
ud 
H \ ] te of the ent ton trade of 
c t l f ‘ " f cot \ v in t Western 
| Am und in Eur sa ite 000 bales vearly. Unless 
there. 1 s i ion in Am ma , wel almost the entire 
supply \ I a, whi had hithert pet n y nearly hall the amount he 
had st me I it ind a half t lions had been supplied by 
the i I the meeting just to contemplate for one moment the 
con es of that la proportion of tl ipply being taken away. If there 
s! teration in A rica 1estions | twelve 1 tl more ind it 
seemed just a bt! to 3s} it 1 that subject Bow as it was twelve 
months back en, under any circumstances, they sho ild not have half a 
supply for the whole cotton trade of the w ld, omitting, of course, India. 
| Let the meeting contemplate for a moment t ea of 14,500,000/, per annun 
withdrawn from the ns of ibsistence of the working classes of this country 
land others engaged in the cotton " I jeved this w i startling fact, 
ly ich had t yet b ut sot va e now stat it W t must be the 
conse neces to « people at home, with a diminut of 7,500,000L during the 
nex elv > Of irse, the suffering would find its way upwar is to 
every class. he n hief would affect the working classes principally, but still 
t would bi 1 ition and misery, and tf ply a check to civilization, to 
t at 1 to ever nuug that is " d, I t next tweive or 
eightee t ( ied Could this chan r, then, § st anything 
that might pu end to tl } yand! i fthings? Th 
causes of of « hel h upon rather t y, becau hey w 
perbal i rue i ig H attributed in the first i 
sta + ¢ existe ‘ v in th t! Hon t the 
e $ S had be ve } t e, het i 
tl if i t it ex it t it J a rant | ised 
| ed Stat ro that t ight, they f ian 
pr n, W W I i ad, and an ubsonnd tem of ¢ 
these t had it 1 unsound t ed, both morals and 
finance l ere s g rel S ! I t peared to him to be 
‘ f ‘ ‘ i t s this qu without either ad- 
| mitting y he t vas their duty to see if they could 
not ot pots I ved the partially ¢ rrect, 
arrive ats I I t : 
Mr. Bazley seconded the i und after some discussion on our 
colonial affairs, the report was adopts 1 unanimously. 


Windham case came at last to 1 end on ‘Thursday, the 
who had 


The 





| thirt) urth day Of its durat Mr. Chambers Q,, | 

| been addressing the jury for nearly four wh days, concluded o1 
Wednesday afternoon, and Master Warren, consequence of the 
lexhaustive manner in which Mr. Chambers had gone into the detatls 


t court arost On 
was examined privately by the 


He is 


Sulnnil 


Wind 


lof the case, finished his 
Thursday Mr. 
ljury, notwiths ling 





morning, 





mndine 
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said to have surprised all present by the readiness, coherence, and 
rood sense of his answers, and after half an hour’s subse quent de- 
iberation, the jury returned a verdict to the following effect : 

“ That the said Mr. W. F. Windham, at the time of taking this inquisition, 

was a person of sound mind, so as to be sufficient for the government of himself, 
his manners, his messuages, his lands, his tenements, bis goods, and his 
chattels.” 
On the announcement of the verdict, a tremendous burst of cheering 
arose in the court, which defied the utmost efforts of the Master to 
suppress it. Mr. Windham, who was present, was surrounded with 
a crowd anxious to congratulate him, received a perfect ovation on 
his way to his cab. Master Warren, in closing the proceedings, 
thanked the jury for the unremitting attention with which they had 
discharged their arduous duties. 


~ » 

Che Court. 
Osporne, JAN. 26.—The Rev. G. l’rothero performed the service this morning 
at Osborne, before their Royal Highnesses the Prince of W: ales, Prince Arthur, 
Princess Helena, and Princess Louise, and their Serene Highne Princess 
Hohenlohe and Prince Louis of Hesse 

JAN. 27.—His Majesty the King of the Belgians is remaining at Buckingham 
Palace, but is expected shortly to return to Osborne. The Duke de Nemours 
visited his Majesty the King of the Belgians yesterday at Buckingham Palace. 

JAN. 29.—Viscount Palmerston arrived from Broadlands to-day, and returned 
again in the afternoon, after having had the honour of an audience of her 
Majesty. 

Jan. 30.—Prince and Princess 
Princess Hohenlohe remains on a vi 
the Belgians visited his Royal Highness the 
Gloucester House. 
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NOTICE. 


Subscriptions to the ‘‘ Frrenp or INpra,” and ** OVERLAND FRIEND oF INprA,” will 


a 
14/15ths of the sums applied for. The official minimum was fixed at 102, 

| and the quotation on the Stock Exchange is now 103} to ? 

| The Funds have been rather dull, a this e vening a fraction 
lower than last Friday. At one period a temporary improvement to 934 
had been obtained. The final prices were 92? for money, and 923 ¢ 
for the new account in January. 

| Other Government Securities have been comparatively steady. Indig 
Five per Cents left off firm at 106 to 3. 

| In Foreign Stocks there has been a remarkable 


closed 


49 
09 
. 5 


Mexican, whict 


rise in h, 





on the whole, has been well maintained. Spanish Venezuela and Ney 
Grenada Bonds are also in demand and higher. Other descriptions remajy 
steady. The Moorish Loan continues to be bought for investment, ang 


closed firmly this evening at 5} to } premium. 

A general fall has occurred in British Railway Shares, owing to the 
falling off shown in the traffic returns. London and North-Western, Mid. 
land, and Lancashire, and Yorkshire have been especially flat, while South. 
Eastern has exhibited There has not been much 
general business doing this week, to the fortnightly settlement. 

Colonial descriptions have generally advanced, particularly Canadian, 
There have good inquiries for Indian Guaranteed Stocks, 
| which continue to be purchased freely by the public. 

Foreign Shares are firm. A sudden rise occurred in Lombardo-Venetian 
} on Wednesday, in answer to a corresponding movement in Paris, but 
| has not been maintained. French and Brazilian des riptions are higher, 
} American Securities remain a 


increased firmness, 


owing 





also been some 


In the Miscellaneous Department the feature is the continued demand 
for Joint-Stock Bank Shares, in several of which a further improvement 
has taken place. United \iexican Mining are also better. 
The imports of specie this week include 191,000/. from Australia ; 41,0! 


| from New York; and 180,000/. from the West Indies. The 
sist of 289,000/. to gape 4 50,0007. on Government account to Halifax; 
and about 600,0002, in gold to the Continent. 

At a meeting tolies of the Scottish Australian Investment C 
dividend was declare i at the proposed rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 

F the Emperor of the Frene h would only tell us the truth, 
what a frank man he woul 1 be. He has all the i insight, 

all the courage, 
usually discover only in the frankest of men. Alone among 
the Sovere igns of Europe, he is not afraid for = personal 
dignity, or averse to ac ‘knowledge an error, or 
anil that his policy may bend with the times. 
Jainly, in the p ainest of languages, and he has all the con- 
fidence which springs from the certainty that his audience 
must be attentive. A revelation from Heaven assuring us 
that for one year there should be no thunderstorms, would be 
sure at least to be interestin: g, and an imp rial speech pro- 
mising peace strikes men with just that effect. Forgetting 
entirely that no man, however powerful, is master of cireum- 
stances, and that the utterances of this man in particular 
have not always agreed with the event, the nations remen re T 


“He speaks 


only that he can prod uce war if he likes, and that he for the 
day declares himself unwilling to do so. He ean unchain th 

winds if he cannot guide them, and the assurance that ~ 
has no present design of using his keys of course makes every 
husbandman breathe more freely. Every quality that con- 


and all the seductive simplicity which we} 


reluctant to | 


} anxiety, 


lits weight. 


duces to frankness, audacity, clearness, a sympathetic audi- | 


ence, is there in full measure; and yet the Emperor is not frank 
—he only tells us a part of the truth. 


The foreign side of the speech, for example, is considered | | 


There is no menace addressed to anybody big 


very pacific. 
as the mistress of the 


enough to strike back again. Prussia, 


Rhine, is popularly sup pose ct to be always in danger, but the | 


Emperor, this year, only desires to “ draw ¢ the 


which unite him to that country.” The Americans, it is 


“cc 


loser bonds 


known, irritate the Imperial mind, and the blockade ruins | of 


‘th ough 
will, i 

‘confine herself to a 
these Cochin 
the Annamites feebly resist 


St. Etienne and impove rishes Lyons, but Franee. 

seriously compromised in her commercial interests,” 
the nights of neutrals are 
wish for the termination of 
Chinais being invaded, but then “ 
the power of France.” —— is undergoing that peine forte 
et dure called friendly inte rve ntion, but then “nothing 
arise out of this conflict of a nature to shake confidence in 
the future,” and in the present the intervention rather binds 
the three Powers engaged under recognizances to keep the 
peace. The Papacy, though not r of many cannons, 
is still a first-class opponent, and E urope expe cts every day 
new trouble in that quarter. But the Emperor is quite 
tranquil, he threatens nobody, and will only contribute by 
“sympathetic and disinterested advice” to “ conciliate two 
causes, the antagonism of which disturbs the public mind 
and conscience everywhere.” 
or soothing, or Christian-like? One ean almost the 
Emperor spreading out his fingers in mild deprecation of the 
popular error which names his policy as the secret of uni- 


respected, 
dissensions.” 


disposing 


see 


versal armament, which accuses him of keeping up the 
situation in Italy by the occupation of Rome, and which 
expects from him alone interference with the American 


blockade. 

Yet the Emperor, with all this openness and unreserve, 
is not frank. He has not said one word on th« 
which really disturb Europe, and of which he pos- 
sesses the key. The world to be tranquil wants to know, not 
that “his relations with all foreign Powers are satisfactory,” 
but what his M: ajesty intends to do when they become 
otherwise. Nothing in the speech even tends to prove that 
should Austria attack It: ily, or Italy attack Austria, or 
America leave her bled ‘ks ide inefficient, or the “two e: \uses , 
Persist in remaining hostile, the Emperor will not join in, 
and so wrap the world in war. The patient has a sn 


alone 





cated malady, but the doctor talks only of one disease. We 
know iat he does not consi ler the headache dangerous, 
but he is totally silent about the disease of the heart. He 
reassures us, so pleasant lv, on our little attacks of gout; but 
that dreadful chronic lesion ?—that, appar ntly, is to mend 
itself. Yet unt | that has bee n discuss d the patient ean | 
01 ly gain from his physician’s words a very vague sense of 
confidence,—rather an idea, in fact, that his manner is plea- 
sant than that his hopes are great. The frankness on 
nor p ints is almost pe rfect, but when we turn to those 

oO whieh men’s minds are full. we find ours $3 as much in 
the d irk as ever. Th > speecn is like an old Bib] c¢ il come 
mentary, wonderfully full knowledge on every text over 
Which there is no disp ite. : 

n the matter of internal finance the Emperor's attitude’ 


} 
fp 


can | 


ee ments, and Pr: ince, 


| things France has had in return. 


is just the same. He conceals nothing except the half of a 
truth. He makes no bones of the defic “it, states truly the 
amount of the floating debt, does not hesits ate to say he 
must retrench, and does not greatly exaggerate the ple asant 
But the n he says n othing 
about the money he has borrowed and funded, or the ure- 
lessness of some of the objects purchased, or the fact that 
many of the advantages acquired might have been gained 
without payment. eager that sort of frankness in spend- 
thrifts every day. They talk e asily of their debts nd the 
tradespeople, and the + eae ments they have made in the 
property, and their good resolutions for retrenchment, but 
they keep careful silence as to the amount of their mortgages 
The Emperor says the floating debt need give no cause for 
because 26,000,0007. was contracted before his 
time, and 3.000.000/. paid to the fundholders at the 
conversion, and 9,000,000/, was spent for two distant e xpe- 
as regards the 3,000,000/. 
hen odd mode of reasoning. 
lhe first sum has to be paid, and the 
ith which a debt was ised does not diminish 
{ man might as well say he was safe because a 


was 
Surely this is, except 
rather 
whoever borrowed it, 


ditions 
paid to the mortgagees, 


object W incre 


third of his debts had been ineurred by his father, and 
another sixth to pay fora journey. The reasons assigned dimi- 
nish the responsibility of the Emperor, but not the danger of 


France. Then again his Majesty, dexterously producing his 
, talks of tl he has bought, of the great works 
utility —Cherbourg, par exemple ?—of the com- 
letion of the railway of the improvements in all 
departme nts, a d of the immense development in commerce, 
which has risen from eighty millions to two hundred millions 
sterling. It is all true. The Emperor is a splendid adminis- 
trator, and on the whole directs his efforts honestly towards 
the internal development of France, and the external pursuit 

* her But he has not obtained these magnificent 
advantages at the very low price he states. He forgets 
altogether "that he took the remnant of the Russian loan to 
meet one set of civil expenses, and appropriated a very large 
slice of the Italian loan to pay for another; that the revenue 
has increased and been spent at the rate of some extra ten 
millions a year, that has two millions more to lay on in 
this very budget to meet his ordinary expenditure, and that 
he raised some millions in thirty-year bonds, which must be 
y. We do not say he has paid too dear for 
acquisitions. Most of them, such as com- 
and works of irrigation, are solid im- 
any other grande dame, has a 
‘ight to a few trinkets like glory and expeditions. But why 


not. * so frankly , unreservedly state the 


per contra 1e glory 
ol put blie 


System, 


glory. 


paid off some da 
iis really super rb 
merce, and railways, 


like 


hen stating so much 


foreag and admit that the Empire, which has given France 


What can be more peaceful, |! 


» great secrets | € 
| quite so wisely ex] 


| adhere 


| peror ten times the sum the Emperor names. 


railways and glory, and doubled commerce, and a new fleet, 
has done so at an expense of 123 millions added to the debt, 
and ten to the revenue ?—or 

) OOO Of 8 | 


iy mane pee idditional revenue e ° ° ° £121 
123.000.000 


Addition t = ; ‘ 
We say a ( * ot] ler expenses, of the price France may 
vet have to pay rad the world-wide influence which brings 
her into incessant collisions, or for that renovation of her ca- 
pital which has collected armies of workmen around her heart. 
We are silent on the communal outlays which have probably 
‘qualled those of the State, and have not in all cases been 
ended. We will not count up the money 


oo of that intellectual compression under which France 
still labours, that deadening of the faculties and lowering of 


the character which Casarism must always produce. We 
to the blank figures of a most cautious budget (M. 
and judged by them France has paid for the Em- 
It is but ten 
per cent. of frankness with which he approaches the world. 

~ Tt is no part of our wish to join in the chorus of abuse so 
frequently lavished on Louis Napole on. He is a great deal 
better than his system, or than most of his agents, and were 
o state our opinion in one line, we should say that the 
was the only apology for Cesarism. He 
with judgment ; he never falls 


Pe rie r’s ), 


wet 
existing Cresar 


on the whole, 


uses his power, 
into those fits of stupidity which, far more than oppression, 
make despots so hated ; he is, on the whole, a friend to 
civilization, and he has done a work in Italy which, when all 
his other deeds are forgotten, a id Cherbourg is once more 
a marsh, and Paris is a city of antiquaries, may yet kee} 
is memory green. But when he tells us that the Empire is 
peace and that Ceesarism costs but little, we are bound to 
varn our readers that the powd r has been damped on ly at 
the corners of the magazine, and that the credit of economy 


has 


only been earned by locking away the accounts. 
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LORD C. PAGET AND THE ADMIRALTY. | still hankers after impressment like some clergymen after 
., | working convocation, which had, during its long tenyy 
HE Trent affair, which has produced so much good, which | so utterly ruined discipline that, as Lord C. Paget allows 
has armed Canada, developed the strength of England, | sailors held the Queen's service to be, in their energetic dis. 
and destroyed the American illusion that Great Britain will | lect, only “hell afloat” ? Was it the Admiralty, that Board . 
endure anything, seems likely to do us one injury at home. | which no man ean fix an accusation any more than a eqs l 
It will postpone the reform of the Board of Admiralty. The | observer can assign organs to a molluse, which suggested the 
friends of that system, and, indeed, all officials—for officials | Nayal Reserve, or reorganized the men’s pay, or framed 
instinctively, anc not unwisely, hate reorganization—point| the new discipline, or commenced any one reform of ay 
triumphantly to the expedition to Canada, as an answer to all| one kind ? 
criticism on Admiralty short-comings. Ten thousand men The despatch of the fleet to America was an excellent tes 
were sent across sea at three weeks’ notice, without an acci- of efliciency—but of whose? Not, surely, of the system 
dent, without a blunder, and, above all, without delay. These | which, if left to itself, would have referred every detail to : 
men were despatched with all their artillery, munitions, | board of five, in which one lord would have seen to th 
commissariat, and clothes, a complete, though small and | manning, another to the commissariat, another to dockyapj 
carefully restricted, army. ‘There was no difficulty about) work, a fourth to the sea-going outtit, and a fifth to th 
transport, no waiting for supplies, no talk about the reluc- | accounts, while not one of them all would have been legally 
tance of men to come forward. Within the twenty-one | responsible even for his own branch, or competent to give an 





days every man was actually on his way. Then, within the | order except by sufferance, while the departments wo il 
same period the fleet off the North American station was have obeyed whom they chose, and claimed in so doing ig. 
doubled, twelve heavy frigates, almost line-of-battle ships, munity from any official censure. The simple truth is, that 
having been added to the list, and at the present moment we | the personal character of the Duke of Somerset makes hin, 
are able to detach from the command a squadron adequate} when roused to action, Lord High Admiral and something 
to maintain our rank in the Mexican expedition, while leaving | more—a Minister of Marine as despotic as he could be 
a magnificent fleet ready to meet emergencies. The credit of | under the most rational organization. But the fact tha 
this operation, one which extorted hearty praise from the|a Minister as remarkable for hauteur as for energy cap 
President of the French Senate, is ascribed to the Admiralty. | override all the obstacles his department presents, is 
Indeed, Lord Clarence Paget, in his speech of Saturday at} not exactly a reason for giving those obstacles the 
Deal, went even further. He attributed to the Board our! stamp of official approval, Nobody ever denied that ig 
wonderful state of preparation as to men. So completely! war-time the Admiralty would be efficient, for nobody 
have the sailors been dispossessed of the idea that the! ever questioned that in war-time the Admiralty would i 
Queen’s marine service is “hell afloat,” that the Phaeton, a! practice cease to exist. It is when it is overridden by 
50-gun frigate, was manned in five days, the Orlando in five | Ministerial pressure, when it has, in fact, been obliged t 
more, and the Shannon, both these latter being men-of-war | abandon the system it tries to defend, that the Admiralty 
in disguise, in the same period. Parliament has gradually | becomes efficient. It is in more ordinary times, in the 
raised the men’s pay, pensions and extra allowances, until an | long periods of mere organization, when the object is to 
A.B. is paid like a curate, and Lord Clarence fairly defied | secure the maximum of expense at the minimum of cost, that 
Mr. Green, with all the profits of all his Indiamen, to com-| the Admiralty ought to be, and is not, strong. If France 
pete with the State. The men are once more looking to the | were to disarm to-morrow, or Europe from any other caus 
Queen’s service as the prize of life, and while one frigate in | were to gain an assurance of lasting peace, the Admiralty 
the old days took six months to man, the Admiralty gan now | would at once recommence its ancient system. Every et 
equip four or five, without reckoning the ship’s complement, pense would be cut down, except the waste incurred ia 
as a cause even of momentary delay. The Naval Reserve | vacillating changes, and the corruption in the Parliamentary 
has increased to 9000 men, and the Secretary to the Navy | dockyards. The best ships would lie rotting in ordinary 
affirms that he could at once with them alone equip a fleet ; while others were building to take their places, and tried 
of twenty-seven men-of-war, a reserve of itself almost suffi-| models were hacked and spoiled to suit individual whims 
cient to protect our coasts. | Vast contracts would be made for constructing harbours, or 

It isa most creditable statement, but we shall make a) turning Alderney into a fortress, or building breakwaters in 
terrible mistake if we ascribe the credit to the Admiralty | the middle of the Channel, and so arranged that no human 
organization. The very utmost that can be claimed for the | being would ever know how much was spent, what it was 
systein is that, with a most competent chief, and under tre-| spent for, or who benefited by the expenditure. The nay 
mendous pressure from the Ministry and Parliament, it has|in commission would man itself as it best could, the Ad 
not stood much in the way of the improvements demanded | miralty only taking care that whenever a man knew his 
by the national will. The fleet is in splendid order, such} business he should be immediately dismissed. Stores would 
order as Europe has never seen since, in 1812, we accepted! be sold without orders and replaced without authority, 
an American war as a mere incident in a far greater contest, | every dockyard would adhere to its traditional system of 
but that condition is due not to the Admiralty but to Par-| expense, and vessels would cost twenty pounds a ton ot 
liament and its chiefs. It was the nation, not the Board,| sixty, according to the port in which they were con- 
which raged when we were found inferior to France. It was! structed. Some three or four millions would be saved 
the Premier, not the Navy Department, who found the/|on the estimates, while five or six were expended in waste, 
money for a new fleet, and insisted on thorough reorganiza-|and the Admiralty, once more sliding into the official 
tion. It was Sir John Pakington and the Duke of Somerset | groove, would meet every complaint by the complexity of 
in succession, who, hampered and fettered at every turn by | its accounts, and repel accusation by exempting every officer 
the system, still found strength enough in the support of} from the smallest responsibility. We are not sketching 
the nation to break down all obstacles, and compel the de-/an imaginary future, but repeating facts which have oc 
partments to work as if they were working for a campaign. | curred, which Lord Clarence Paget has over and over agail 
At what an enormous expense the grand result has been | himself described, and against which no precaution whatever 
accomplished we all know, and are likely, for some years to| has yet been taken. It is too bad that, with such a prospect 
come, to appreciate keenly every quarter day, but how much | before us, the very man who has done most to expose the 
of that expense has been unnecessary, wasted by cumbrous | cumbrousness of the machine, should take advantage of 
arrangements, and dockyard jobbery, and an imbecile super-|a moment when it has so thoroughly broken down as to 
vision, no man except the Naval Auditor will, we fear, ever| allow himself and his chief to work efficiently to ascribe 
thoroughly understand, and he will probably remark, as he | new credit to the system he has so often condemned. Be 
did about the millions buried at Alderney, that he only | cause the responsible Minister has done his work well, there- 


passed the accounts. | fore the irresponsible Board is again to be allowed to super 
Lord Clarence Paget praises the arrangements for man- | sede him. 
ning, and talks eloquently and justly enough of the change} We have never been among those who have suggested 4 


in the condition of the seaman. Who effected it? Was it! radical administrative change, even in our naval departments. 
the Admiralty, which in thirty years of peace has not had} The less tinkering done for the sake of tinkering, the better 
the brain to make the smallest improvement in the system | for the kettle and for the tea. We do not want a Minister 
of manning, which has year after year swept up all the louts | of Marine, or a new service, or anything else requiring the 
it could bribe, sent them on long voyages, and then, when | whole strength of a Government to carry out. All we want 
severe discipline had made them decent seamen, turned them | is that the system now at work, and now efficient, shall be 
adrift to beg, or to vow that while a collier remained afloat | made legal; that the patent shall be altered, as the Duke 
they would serve the Queen no more,—the Admiralty, which | of Somerset recommended; that the First Lord shall have al! 
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the responsibility, as he has already all the power ; that the the least offensive. He had always refused to submit to his 
Junior Lords shall be Secretaries instead of incoherent frac-| brother’s dictation; he had never consented to be a king; 
tions of anon-existing Board; that each chief of a department {and that he had hastened to place himself by Napoleon’s 
shall be appointed by, and responsible to, the First Lord, in-| side during the Hundred Days must be regarded as a proof 
stead of being chosen by chance, and responsible to a formula ; | rather of patriotism than ambition. However, even Lucien 
and that the subordinates shall be deprived of the votes|seems to have been a source of disquiet, and Cardinal Con- 
which are now their great claim to immunity from searching | salvi, then Papal Secretary, “in order to give .a feeling of 
audits. We ask, in short, that the driving wheel and the security to the Powers,” issued a circular directing that he 
working wheels shall have a strap to connect them—not, one | should be constantly watched, and arrested if he should 
would think, a very radical prayer. It is one, however, which attempt to leave the Roman States. Truly “a courteous 
the nation has proffered in vain for thirty years, and which | welcome and a secure refuge,’”’—only to laymen the security 
will never be granted while every success achieved by the | isa little too like that of the gaol, and the courtesy has a sort 
energy of a Minister is assigned as a reason for offering pre-| of savour of the spy. 
posterous compliments to his screen. Lucien was not the only Bonaparte who profited by the 
Papal hospitality. Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia, ovinines 
‘ ermission to build a palace at Porto Fermo, on the shores 
PAPAL HOSPITALITY. rf the Adriatic. aed was it finished, when the King of 
T is now a matter of notoriety that M. de Lavalette has Naples demanded his extradition. Pius VII. hastened to 
been instructed to request the removal of Francis II. | comply, and even compelled him to sell his property. Now, 
from Rome, and has met with a flat refusal. “The Holy | it really is difficult to distinguish this case from that of the 
See,” says Cardinal Antonelli, “always professes to observe | ex-King of Naples. If Francis I1., as a dethroned prince, 
unchanged the doctrine of hospitality: the common father} has an especial claim on the Pope’s protection, so also had 
of the faithful cannot deny a refuge to any one, especially | Jerome. If Jerome’s extradition was demanded by a king, 
to dethroned princes. The Holy See has always applied | that of Francis is requested by an emperor. If the King of 
these principles to the Bonaparte family, which, when] Naples had troops at Gaeta, Louis Napoleon has them at 
placed under the ban of Europe, found a courteous welcome | Rome. At present, we can only suggest that this may be 
and a secure refuge in the Papal States. The Ambassador| another instance of that immutable morality of the Pope, 
of France has it in his power to consult the archives of the} which has been recently asserted to consist in this, that 
Jegation, from which it will appear that the Court of Rome has | though he changes he does not repent 
always resisted the various European Powers that desired to} But as nothing was too unjust, so nothing was too petty, 
| for these constant protectors of the Bonapartes. The Duke 
ment has, therefore, as a last shift, announced itself to| of Reichstadt, the son of the great Napoleon, as the grand- 
Europe as the defender of the right of asylum. The same]son of the Emperor of Austria, was not likely to need an 
ways to safety do not present themselves to all men, and/asylum. Certain likenesses of him were, however, exposed 
possibly the position may not be ill chosen. In thiscountry,|for sale at Rimini, and seem to have thrown the Papal 
at least, it is a popular one. ‘There is no principle which we | Commissioner into a pretty quandary. He determined on 
have, in season and out of season, so pertinaciously main- removing the pictures “ from the public sight without offend- 
| 








see the Bonapartes removed from Italy.’”’ The Papal Govern- 
4 | 





tained, and probably the Crimean war itself borrowed no 
little of its prestige from the impression produced on the 
public mind in 1848 by the Sultan’s refusal to surrender the | Austria,” to implore for his further guidance the oracular 
Hungarian refugees. It is impossible to deny that, on ab- wisdom of the Apostolical Delegate. This “vigilance and 
stract grounds, the Pope is in the right, and if he should} prudence” called forth a letter of approbation from Car- 
prove obstinate, his very weakness is an additional element} dinal Consalvi himself, and it is pleasing to learn on the 
of strength. Hospitality is the duty of sovereignty, not ) Same authority that, without any apparent concert between 
the privilege of power ; and from this point of view France | the officials, “ the same wisdom had been shown at Bologna.” 
and Austria are on an equality with San Marino or Andorre.| In the time of Pius VIL., at all events, the hospitality due 
It would have been well for the Cardinal had he been con-|to dethroned princes was not held to extend to their por- 
tent to rest his case here. Doubtless, that little twit at the | traits. 
Bonapartes was very tempting, and there is an inconsistency The solicitude of the Pope’s predecessors has been ex- 
in an attempt to limit the right of asylum by one who has| tended even to Louis Napoleon himself. The present em- 
so often profited by it himself. But the argumentum ad | peror, after his escape from Ham, was expected to claim that 
hominem 18 always dangerous, and under existing circum-| protection which the common father of the faithful cannot 
stances it was absolutely rash. Whether M. de Lavalette | deny to any one. ‘Tuscany, at the bidding of Prince Metter- 
availed himself of his opportunities to search the archives of | nich, conveyed by letter of the Sth of June, 1846, had already 
the French legation is unknown; but there were others] refused to receive him, and the Holy See hastened to place 
abundantly ready to perform the duty for him. The fact is, | itself en rapport with Austria. Two circulars were issued 
that a disagreeable class of men has arisen in Italy of late, | at Bologna on June the 16th of the same year, directing the 
who find employment for their mischievous activity in search- | police to keep strict watch, “in order that, should the pre- 


ing in the least any individuals,” and “ the business having 
reference to a personage connected with the House ot 


ing the secret records of the liberated towns of the peninsula, | sence of so dangerous a character be discovered, he may be 
and publishing at the most inconvenient moments just the | instantly arrested and placed under safe-keeping.” It would 
very documents which their former rulers never intended for! be curious to know whether the Papal estimate of Louis 
the light. The Chevalier Gennarelli, an advocate of the} Napoleon’s character has altered much since his accession to 
Roman Ruota, is just a man of this troublesome class. He | the throne. 

has been groping in the Government archives at Forli and| Against all this—resting, it must be remembered, not on 
Bologna, and has rushed forward to take up the cudgels on | bare assertion, but on documentary evidence taken from the 
behalf of the Emperor in a letter addressed to his ambassador | Roman archives—we have the word of a Cardinal that the 
at Rome. Now, on this point, it is impossible not to sym- | Court of Rome has always resisted the various European 
pathize with Cardinal Antonelli. If a pack of antiquarians| Powers that desired to see the Bonapartes removed from 


and lawyers are to be thrusting themselves into a dignified | Italy. Whether this will be satisfactory to the French 
correspondence between great officials and to be making these | Government remains to be seen. It has borne much and 


unprecedented appeals to facts which are not officially known, | may yet bear more. But a man may, as Burke has pointed 
there is an end to diplon acy. These naked truths are alto-| out, be kicked into courage, and there seems to be no reason 
gether irregular, and are especially ill suited to the priestly | why an emperor should not be snubbed into it. His dread 
atmosphere of Rome. But the age of chivalry is gone. The | of the influence of the French clergy may be overweighted 
publication of these documents is now an accomplished fact, | at last; and though doubtless the Sacred College will strain 
and we may as well proceed to consider whether they afford | every nerve for so congenial a spirit as Bombalino, it is hardly 
any additional evidence by which to estimate the true amount | likely that they intend to fall with him. In truth, it is not 
of gratitude due from the Bonapartes to the Papal Govern- | for security that Francis I1. clings to his Roman residence. 
ment, and the sincerity of the high moral tone which the| He is not one of those wretched exiles for whom all Europe is 
Cardinal Secretary has been pleased to assume. | unsafe, aud against whose lives the kings of the earth take 
Lucien Bonaparte took up his residence at Canino, alcounsel. There is no country in Europe in which his presence 
little village on the southern frontier of Tuscany, but within | would not be tolerated, and at Madrid or Munich he would be 
the Roman territory, and from the purchase of this property | elevated into ahero. This pretended hospitality is only the 
he derived his title of a Roman Prince. Of all the members! flimsiest of pretexts. It is not the shelter of an exile, but co- 
of his family he might have been supposed to be personally | operation with an ally. Francis is retained in Rome, not to 
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save him from his enemies, but that he may continue to wage 
the war of anarchy against his former subjects—the Pope's 
foes and his own. It is that Neapolitan ¥ villages may still | 


burn, that Neapolitan blood may not cease to flow, nor the | 
° ; ss . } , . | 
widow’s and the orphan’s tears be dried, that the Holy Father} 


deigns to assert the unaccustomed principles of liberty and 
justice. The King of Lilliput’s praises of his own clemency 
were not more fatal than the lofty language of morality upon 
Papal lips. 

Curiously enough, it never seems ] 
Cardinal Antonelli that this is a subject on which the Em- 
peror of the French may consider himself entitled to speak 


to have oecurre: 


with authority. This sense of dignity comes either too 
early or too late. Either it should have saved him from 
relying on French bayonets, or it should have been post- 
poned till he had ceased to require them. Even the \ icar | 


of Christ can hardly claim to make a territory which French 
arms protect the seat of a conspiracy against the allies of 
France. Besides, let the Pope talk as he may, he is, after 
all, pretty much in the position of those Indian princes who 
have a British resident at their court, and from this point « 
view the claim to exercise the right of hospitality certainly 
fails. 
the duty of maintaining order, it must be deemed to 
conceded at the same time every power necessary for its 
discharge ; and the residence of Francis I]. 
notoriously the chief obstacle to the restoration of tranquil- 
lity. If his removal would be any real injury to him, the 
case might wear a different aspect, and even now, perhaps, 
the French Government might be fairly required to assume 
the responsibility of his extradition. Otherwise it | 
have been well for a clerical Government to have subn Nit ed 
to the ne cessity in silence, and not to have shocked mankind 
by this cynical assertion of facts which have been disproved, 
and of principles which its actions have continuously belied. 


have 


R 
ome 18 


woul 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Age oe mail received from America tends but to de 

4 the depression of the friends of the North. There are 
but two alternatives before the Federal States: an energetic 
campaign, or a Revolutionary Government, and as yet they 
have not visibly accepted either. Their armies do not advance, 
and they have bound themselves up once more in the old con- 
stitutional withes. There is not, in the scores of reports which 
have come within the past fortnight from the various centres | 
of action, one honest gleam of military success. ‘The expedition 
which has for three months been preparing to descend the 
Mississippi has, it is said, started af last, but even this bare 
fact rests rather on rumour than official notification. True 
or false, it is quite certain that the e xpedition can effect no- 
thing in the vast swamp called the Deltaof the Mississippi, and 
that i its movements are about as important to Mr. Davis as a 
hostile ascent of the Godavery would be to the Government of 
India. General Grant, with a force estimated at 120,000 men, 
and which may, perchance, with its camp followers, reach one- 
half of that aamber, is trying apparently to foree his way 
by land from Missouri into Louisiana, a task which, while 
his enemies only retreat, accomp ishes nothing, exce pt to 
draw him farther and farther from the friendly population 
such an army needs asits base. The coast army still halts on 
the Sea Islands, colle ‘cting many slaves and picking up much 
— but exercising less influe = on the interior than the 

ships which keep up the blockade. A second expedition, under 
General Burnside, has started for unknown point, 
probably Norfolk, in Virginia, and Northern editors, as well 
as Mr. Russell, predict that it will be almost resultless. The 
central army, the only real strategic 
remains immovable around Washington, its general still 
fiercely resisting the public demand for advance, and the 
temptation constantly placed before him in Southern stories 
of army demoralization. He is indefatigable in his work, 
tries hard to do the duty of his whole staff and the bureaux 
into the bargain; but he is wasting his powers, whatever 
they be, on an impossibility-—the effort to make, 
officers, an army too vast for personal control. Cromwell 
succeeded in the task, and so did Clive; but Cromwell was 
assisted by men whom his soldiers were accustomed to 
reverence, and Clive never cared if his followers were thirty 
thousand or three. A man may turn a crank for himself, 
but if he wants to manufacture ona great scale he must have 
machines other than the driving wheel. The soldiers of the Po- 
tomac are, probably, decent enough, even though, like French- 
men and Bersaglieri, they do appreciate bonbons, but the offi- 
cers seem hopelessly bad. hy they should be so wretched is a! 


pen 


some 


one of importance, 


without 


to| 


{|} the other way. 


When the Papal Government handed over to France | 


| the authority of 


|}makes no sign. 


| problem to Englishmen, but all the accounts are alike. ‘, 
| deserters make this théir one charge. Was hington reek 
with stories of drink and plunder. One authority, strong), 
supported by speeches made in the Senate, declares that 
three-fourths of them, from the colonels downwards, gy 
in league with the sutlers, and anxious only for mone, 
The correspondents of newspapers have perhaps an . 
clination to flatter the vet it is strange that ther 
| never represent an exceptional slaughter among the wearer 
of epaulets. In India, if a sepoy regiment ever 
fact is sure to be told by an awful mortality 
officers. There 3 
discipline. Mr. 
he speaks of 10 regiments in which drinking has been pte. 
SO in which there are sound 
test of organization at wh 

nothing of volunteer gg, 


“reas d Cc here 


mass, 


flic S, the 
AMONG the 


is, perhaps, a considerable improvement 


Olmsted’s report seems to prove that, fo 
arrangements fo 


ive wie ad, and 


earrying away night-soil, a 


who know 


| those only wall | laugh 
idiers. But there is 
lin the entire mass, of any reliance p! 
the results they have attained. The little evidence we have is al 
General McDowell, it is said. utterly despises 
General McClellan more quietly doubts their 
The regulars contend fiercely with 
obtained the complete contro] 


no proof of any in 
aced by the generals yu 


| his men. 
pacity for the field. 
volunteers, and have at last 
the bureaux. An army in which such feelings exist n ay 
useful, like an army of 
can never be trusted fi 
The Commander-in-Chi 
in not advancing, but he 
its nature, a px 


for the defence of its lime s, | Vs 


gression into a hostile cor 


Turks, 
ran ag 
‘f, therefore, may be perfectly rig! 
does nothin * to remec ly what 18, 

C entre guard, con. 


‘rmanent evil, forms no 


centrates no foree of recuiars, does n tl hit 1g, il 1 short, Dut 
wait. <A popular war eanuot wait, and more dangerous even 
than the state of the army is the political anarchy produced 
by its chief’s delay. 

We say political anarchy, and not unadvisedly. As 


the President is intact: a word from hin 


exiles a Cabinet Minister to Russia, a note signed by 
his order dismisses the most popular of the crowd 
Generals; but every other institution is crumbling dow 


Mr. Lineoln is untouched by 


of corruption, 


y even a suspic 
and still stands to him in the 
of strength of brain. But the trust in n 
A strong though quiet feeling of doubt has 
up towards McClellan himself, and 

scarcely be restrained from open attacks. The 
War, the Minister of Marine, the Minister of 
all suspected, | justly it is probable, unjustly it 1 

corruption beyond the limit which px liticians condone. The 


wholly 
honest) 
place people 
one else. 
Congress cau 

Minister for 

linance, ar 


sprung 


sp ssib] e 


Senate is di istruste <d for its conservatism. The House of 
Representatives is assailed because of its quiescence. The 
army is feared, the generals are despised, the old political 
leaders have worn out the popular confidence. There is a 


universal atmosphere of distrust, amidst which a coherent 
action, a firm and visible course of policy, cannot be put 
tovether. Then, to make confusion worse confounded, t 

nation is splitting into two camps upon the fundamental ques- 
tion of slavery. The Democrats could settle it, clumsily per- 
haps and unscrupulously, by simply declaring every slave free 


whose master aided in the rebellion, but they distrust the 


abolitionists and the men of the Border States. The 
abolitionists could settle it on clear and unmistakable prin- 
ciple, but they distrust the Democrats and the Adminis 


affected by the same spirit of dis- 
his lawyer instinct, 


have settled down into the 


tration, which latter is 
union. Mr. Lincoln, true to 
after an oscillation or two, to 
croove of the constitution, and has ex] elled Mr. 
being too independent in his course upon slavery, and in his 


seems, 
Cameron for 
notions of expedie nt contracts. But he has ealled Mr. a 
Clay to a command, and when the alte rhatives are slave! 
or a revised constitution, there is not much doubt about Mi 
Clay. He, at least, knows his own mind, and we shall hail 
his arrival in Washington as a proof that the city contains 
at least one patriot in the English sense of the word. But 
what is the policy adopted ? There is no coherence visible 
anywhere, and unless some strong man or some fanatical class 
seizes on the reins of power, the possibility of action is a3 
remote as ever, while waiting means an expenditure of two 
millions of dollars a day paid in paper already depreciated 
twelve per cent. 
The povelutionary government is the only chance for the 
* The man on horseback” 
interfere occasionally 
liberties 
yneress, 


States, but whence ts it to arrive ? 
The generals, indeed, 
in civil life in a manner that makes us fear for the 
of the North, General McClellan storming at C 
General Sherman rebuking the Governor of “Massachuset tts 
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General Montgomery arresting traders who will not give |a singular felicity, gives us at all times, and under all cir- 
silver for paper at par, and “ innumerable office ors Say ing they | cumstances, their assistance, without, in any corresponding 
would like to turn their bayonets upon Congress.” We quote | degree, embarrassing our counsels. Take the Australian 
that last statement from an oificial statement made on oath to example. So long as we remain in our present relation 
the Senate ; but there is no appearance as yet of a military | to that great continent, we have in its growing population a 
‘ General MeClellan might hang the Cabinet, and close power which secures to us a paramount influence in the Pa- 
the doors of the Houses of Congress, but it is by no means | cific and in the Indian Archipelago. Any menace to our 
clear that he could supersede Mr. Lincoln, and quite certain | trade there would injure and outrage Australia as much as 
that he could not raise an extra dollar of revenue. Even an | ourselves, and we secure, without moving a soldier, hundreds 








army cannot raise taxes until it is moved into the tax-paying | of thousands of armed and brave men, ready to do battle in 


ricts, and the army of the Potomae cannot be moved! our cause Separated, Australia would fight as heartily for 





dist 
without abandoning the contest. Then, as to a class, the} herself, but nothing would bind her to secure our interests. 
abolitionists, though increasing in strength among the| Ina war with France, for ex imple, Australia is DOW a great 
people, are no nearer to the control of the war, for the | allied power, sheltering our fleet, adding to our squadrons, 
people have lost their hold upon the Executive. Con-| helping us with sailors and volunteers, throwing open her 
vress Will not be changed in time for new men to step for-| ports to us and not to our enemies. Separated, she would 
ward, and even if it were, until the army is permeated with| be a neutral, with her ships—and Australians own many— 
carefully withdrawn, her volunteers useless, her ports closed 


the same spirit, Congress could accomplish nothing. There 
for any supply of the munitions of war. Yet, while afford- 


is no time for all these processes, for without funds, or fight- 
ng, the army cannot be kept together, and Mr. Davis may 

win the game from pure default of players upon the other | counsels, sends no ambassador to interfere with the final 
arrangements, makes no stipulation for her share of the 


ing us this assistance, she imposes nothing upon our 


side. The imminence of the public danger will, we trust, 
wing out the required man, but uniess he appears quickly, 


common advantages to be vained. Even in: the case of 
Canada the advantages, though less, are still enormous. 
The Canadians, with their hearty loyalty, furnish a direct addi- 
tion for American purposes of three millions of souls. It is 
| . " . ‘ > {> . . > > " “ay M © 
ME. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE COLONIES. eee eee ee aaa ee the lon. leering aewae with 
|least more than equal to the loss. Imagine a war with 
(; ) of the many un poken beliefs of the philosophic America, with all American traflic passing as usual through 
Radic als has at length found open utterance. Ina} Canadian ports, and every vessel which escaped the blockade 
letter to the Daily News, written with characteristic fcree | retreating at its ease into neutral Canadian harbours. Mr. 


the prospect of saving the Re publ lic seems to outsiders poor 


in lee 


and plainness, Mr. Goldwin Smith recommends England to | Smith will perhaps assert that we may have all these advan- 


give up her colonies. Whether self-governed or still ad- | tages from independent allies, and, under certain exceptional 
ministered from “London ; whether in the tropics or in the | contingencies, we might. But all history teaches us that colo- 
temperate zone; whether D opled by Baslichmen. like Aus- | nies once made independent drift farther aud farther from the 
tralia and the Canadas, or filled with the half-eivi we de- | parent State, learn to regard her with ignorant or epvious 
scendauts of slaves, like the West Indies, or occupied by | eyes, and end by concentrating on her all the jealousy in- 
swarms of powerless Asiatics, like Ceylon; whether rising | herent in the foreig 1 policy of a half-recognized State. The 
kingdoms, like New Zealand, or military barracks, like | colonial relation, wis ly regulated, keeps friendship warm. 
Gibraltar or Malta, he would surrender all. He holds their | The Americans, as people of independent States, have learnt 


retention to be injurious to the colonies and to the mother|to hate us; the Canadians, as people of a self-governed 
country : to the colonies, because they are kept in pupilage,| colony, are ready to war in our behalf. We will say 
enabled to disregard conservative principles, and restrained | nothing of the spirit of loyalty, of the thousand senti- 
in their natural and therefore healthy development ; to the | mental ties which are broken by independence, for Mr. 
mother country, because we gain nothing from them, aad|Goldwin Smith may possibly hold all those ideas to be 
because they all over the world involve us in incessant con-|mere emotions, unworthy of philosophical discussion. We 
flict. Let us emancipate them all, and rely for our greatness | reason the m vatter simply on political grounds, and aflirm 
on ourselves. It is well that an opinion secretly held by a} that the tendency of colonies is to be warm allies, and the 
large class should be openly discussed, and we are grateful | tendency of inde pendent States to be coldly hostile, and the 
to Mr. Goldwin Smith for an opport: inity of showing that | difference is well worth an expenditure which probably costs 


t 
ir colonial empire, on its existing principles, bevefits the | us less than keeping up fortified coaling stations all over the 


mother country and the colonies. }world. Canada may be very costly, but it is not so expen- 
1. And first as to the mother country, for that, though not | sive as Aden The case of the tropical c i mies, Which seems 
the point for cosmopolitan thinkers, is the first question for | weaker, is, in reality, even shrenas r. The emancipation of 


English statesmen. Human insight is too feeble for poli-|the West Indies and the M: buritis, Ceylon and British 
ticians to do great acts in order to secure an ultimate benefit | Guiana, only implies their transfer, against their own con- 
to the whole world. All they can attempt, except on moral | sent, to Powers who may any day 
questions, like slavery, on which they have higher guidance, is | Goldwin Smith says the West Indies are a mere burden, 
to do the best they can for their own land, satisfied that in the | and will certainly be a perpetual source of embroilment with 
the Confederate States, and therefore he would give them 


lay be our enemies. Mr. 


general harmony of the Providential scheme, no one country 
can benefit by any just act without the remainder of the up, to be seized by the Confederates, who would re-establish 
world sharing in the advantage. If England gains a new | slavery, and repeal all our work for the last half-century. 
freedom, Europe must thereby acqt lire a new aspiration; if| We might guarantee their independence ? Certainly, but 
she becomes richer, the remainder of the world finds more | that involves a promise to fight for it just as much as our 
and cheaper capital available for its own rapid development. | colonial connexion does, with the additional absurdity that 
And to the mother country we hold that the advantage of | we should be fighting for men on whom we could not reckon 
the colonies is almost inestimable. We say nothing of the} as allies. Moreover, independence, if it is to be of any real 
enormous additions they bring to our trade, for they might, | value, must be complete, and the dominant class in the West 
s independent states, g fm even more. India would not, | Indies might choose to join the Confederacy, and so at once 
for the natives, even if they could keep up the order essen- | increase an alien’s strength, extend the area of slavery, and 
tial to trade, are fierce and unreasonable protectionists ; undo the diflicult task we have so rec ntly achieved. 
but we propose to leave India out of the discussion. Nor This argument seems to us almost irresistible, but it is a 
will we speak of the direct advantage to England from the | trifle e mpared with one which, though it cannot be esti- 
tribute which the colonies really pay to hundreds of private! mated in money, or weighed in reckoning up political in- 
families, for, except agai in India, the amount is scarcely of | fluence, will appeal at once to every thinking man in the 
Serious importance. Nor will we lay any exaggerated stress | land. The strength of England lies in the character of 
on the opening the colonies afford to our surplus population, | Englishmen, and to lower ourselves from an empire into a 
for Mr Goldwin Smith would reply that the surplus popu-| kingdom is permanently to lower the British fone. It is 
lation could betake itself to inde pendent states instead of | because we are a race invested with imperial power that we 
the colonies, and with far greater inducements. We take display the courage, and endurance, ana self-restraint which 
our stand on two arguments broader as it seems to us even | are the attributes of aristocracies. Every educated English- 
than these—the alliances our colonies ensure, and the effect | man knows that he is one of a class which reigns, which 
we believe them to exercise u pon the nation: il tone. has person: il and individual responsi bilitic s to the future, 
The colonial system yields us in every part of the globe | and with the knowledge he gains the strength—eall it pride, 
strong and faithful allies, united to us by a tie which, by! or nerve, or what you will—which moulded the Roman cha- 
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racter, and makes the Englishman the calmest as well as the | cause they felt instinctively that the immovable and inde. 
haughtiest of mankind. The sergeant who last year coldly | pendent King, however limited his powers, placed a limit oy 
accepted death rather than kotow to a Chinaman, was of a} Revolution, and exercised, by the mere fact of his existence, 
spirit which is formed only by imperial associations, and ja distinct political pressure. It is this sense of pressure 
which, however fantastic its exhibitions may occasionally be, | from without, of a force to be reckoned with other thay 
is the great secret of our strength. Much has been said of | the mere will of the people, which is the true Conservative 
the calmness, and self-restraint, and disposition to abide by |} element in Commonwealths, and it is this which the 
the law displayed by our middle classes in the Trent affair, | colonists gain from their British connexion. Moreover, 
and it is certain that we are the only race who listen calmly to | every one of the moral advantages which belong to the 
the pleading of our own orators against ourselves, who accuse | citizen of an empire, belongs also to colonists. The Canadian 
our own proconsuls of the acquisitions they have made, and | is a member of a mighty historical federation, able to rise to 
re-elect speakers who tell us day after day that we are} posts beyond his parochial sphere, aiiected by interest 
blood-seeking idiots. Doubtless, we might have more of this | greater than his own, bound to act in conformity with cir. 
quality with advantage, but if we are, as we undoubtedly are, | cumstances which he cannot rule, trained, in short, to the 
the most self-fearing of nations, it is because we have learnt | political grandeur of view and self-restraint in action whieh 
in the government of many races, affected by many interests, | are the first qualities of high politieal States. There is no 
to put off parochial prejudices, to investigate opinions, to for- | aristocracy in Canada, as Mr. Goldwin Smith justly observes, 
bear until certain that we are palpably in the right. The{and no means at present of making one; but the entire 
possession of empire educates, and the State which is without | people is undergoing an aristocratic training, acquiring 
it is like a man who has never mixed among men, never go-|from its connexion with Europe the very tone which 
verned a household, never been compelled to consult others,|a resident aristocracy would by degrees impart. The 
and therefore deems, as the Federal Government does just | connexion with Great Britain, as now maintained, brings 
now, that his own interests, and will, and ideas, are the only | them all the advantages of an empire without its cost. So 
guides for his own action. With the loss of our colonial empire | sensible are they of these facts, that when brought, as in 
the tone of the national imagination would be hopelessly | Canada, to the test, they decline independence, and start up 
lowered. Our politics would be those of a great vestry; our|in arms to maintain what seems to them an invaluable 
projects would cease to be world wide ; our very trade would | nationality. Doubtless, as they grow strong and feel that 
be dwarfed by the thought that nowhere out of England could | they may possess a separate weight in the world, they will 
the Englishman feel secure of the protection of his flag. We | long for independence, perhaps demand it, and no true friend 
say nothing of the impression made upon other nations, of | of Great Britain would advocate its refusal. But the de. 
that great change in their imaginations which de Tocqueville | mand must come from them, not from us; the son must quit 
argued so strongly would result from the loss of India. That | the family roof, not be kicked out, guiltless of all offence, 
might cost us but one great war, but we believe that the effect | into the world. Mr. Goldwin Smith agrees with the elder 
on our own minds, the result of a perpetual introversion | Weller, that the way to make a boy hardy is to thrust him 
of thought, would fatally injure the national character, and | into the gutter, but politicians are not yet prepared for that 
the national disposition for executing unselfish tasks. It is] bit of cockney philosophy. If political training and exemp. 
not the man who has nothing tothink of but himself who is | tion from the worst evils of war, aud light taxation, anda 
the noblest among men. Children are an expense like colo- | responsible but firm Executive are advantages to a young 
nies, and have to be thought for, and helped, and protected, | State, the colonies will continue to value as they do their 
long after they have attained manhood; but Mr. Smith will | cool and pleasant shelter “ neath the vast shadow of that 
hardly argue that, therefore, celibacy is a better training | guardian throne.” 
than marriage. If a grand national tone, anda consciousness | There is one of Mr. Smith’s arguments to which we have 
of high responsibility, and the existence of cordial alliances, | not endeavoured to offer a reply. Canada, he says, excites the 
and the habit of wielding restricted power,—if all these causes | cupidity of the North, the West Indies will embroil us with 
tend to make nations strong, then are the British colonies | the South, reinvigorated Spain will demand her Gibraltar, 
a benefit to the mother country. and France, he might have added, thirsts for the Channel 
2. None of these arguments apply, of course, to colonies | Islands. And what then? Is Mr. Goldwin Smith going to 
retained in subjection only by force. They, except under | give up his purse, or his watch, or the smallest morsel of 
very exceptional circumstances, must always be a source of | uselessness in his possession, because the strong beggar looks 
weakness. We sincerely trust that the next time a colony | greedily at it, and may possibly make a clutch? We trow 
desirous of emancipation, and competent to govern itself | not; and until he has reduced himself to that pleasing and 
without fear of foreign aggression, demands its freedom, it | Christian frame of mind, he had better refrain from support 
will be arranged like any question between two friendly | ing political arguments by appeals to English cowardice. 
states by quiet negotiation. Nay, we would even provide | Russia may one day struggle with us for the possession of 
by act of Parliament that a two-thirds vote repeated for | India, but her greed as little impairs our right as our greed 
three successive Parliaments, should at any time enable a | strengthens it. The colonies, however acquired, are ours, 








colony of British blood to claim such a treaty of separa-|and our duty is not to shake them off in a fit of lethargic 
tion. But while we admit to the full the expediency of | timidity, but so to govern them that they shall regard our 
allowing a full-grown colony to withdraw, we utterly deny | rule as the first of political blessings, and when we part— 
that withdrawal can be for its own benefit, either morally or | as we must at last—may regard us as men regard fathers 
materially. The first result of such a step would be heavy | who have been wise guides as well as cordial friends. 
taxation, for a nation, to keep its trade, must in these days | Se 

have a fleet, and even if we compel the colonies to keep up a | TRISTANY AND THE FRENCH IN ROME. 
second army, they are still spared the expense of a fleet. | /[ILERE is much ill-humour in the Vatican, and the sweet- 
The second will be to plunge them at once, while still only ness of the Holy Father’s temper has been ruffled at 
half-educated, into a sea of democratic experiments. Mr. | the indisereet and self-willed zeal of bis champions. The 
Goldwin Smith says, “ The nominal subjection of the colonies | holiest of causes may be injured by too much zeal, and 
to the British crown masks the want of a conservative ele-| Pius 1X., after having clamoured for a free supply of fire 
ment in their institutions, and makes them free to plunge into | and sword wherewith to win back his lost provinces to the 
the excesses of universal suffrage,” but he misses altogether the | Church, has now become suddenly affected with such 4 
true point. The colonies have made their legislatures demo- spirit of Christian resignation and aversion to war, that he is 
cratic, and the States will continue them such, but separation i 


" quite unhappy at a step which the French have insisted 
will make the other branch of the Government democratic also. | upon taking for the more effective repression of possible dis- 
It must never be forgotten that a British colony cannot have | order in the territory that still remains under his sway. 
a democratic Executive, i.e. an Executive to which in the last | Nothing can indeed better become a Pope than to discoun- 
resort the people can dictate. They may overturn the tenance to the utmost of his power the employment of the 
Ministry as often as they please, but the Governor, and the | sword for his worldly interests. Rather late as it is in the 
Governor’s prerogatives, are as much beyond their reach as| day for Pius LX. to be seized with pious horror of soldiery, 
a King would be, indeed more so, for a dynasty might be! the conversion would be yet gladly accepted in thorough 
terminated by violence, but no succession of murders could | condonation of the past, w ere it-but full and genuine. But 
terminate the unending line of British viceroys. All poli- | what is to be thought of a Pope who, having never ceased to 
ticians, except Mr. Goldwin Smith, have recognized the in-|seream for violent measures against Victor Emanuel as 4 
dependence of the Executive as a strong conservative | thief, suddenly tears his hair with grief at not being able to 
element, and as such it is regarded by the popular instinct. | check his French body-guard from trying to punish robbers 
The Parisian Reds shouted “ Down with King Veto!” be-! ofa worse kind? =~ : 
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The deed that has caused such poignant grief to the 


French. <A 


» 
Rome to 


Father is the occupation of \latri by the 
a small town to the lett of the inland road from 
San Germano, lying at the m uth of a wild 
ip to the convent fortresses, which are the notorious haunts 
of the robber bands that have been iniesting Abruzzi 
Through an oversight, difficult to understand, the French, 


alt! ough quartered everywhere else, abstained from hold- 


ing the strategically most in nportant position, which was left | 
in the keeping of Pontifical authorities. It thus became 
what its situation admirably fitted it to be—the point for 
correspondence between the outlaws in the mountains and 
It has loug beer thoroughly known 
to the French police that Alatri is the great depdt for 
brigandage, and that through it passes all the help from 

abroad which is extended to that organized system of outrage 

We therefore readily hail, as an earnest of a determination 
to proceed vigorously against these miscreants, the occu- 
pation of Alatri in the face of the opposition offered by the 
Pa pal Government. It having been said that the Papal 
garrisOL could not be withdrawn, the 
plished themselves in the town by the side of 
Nor have they been disheartened by the inhospitable reception 
given then by the | -ontifical officer in command, who de- 
clared hi mself unable to offer them quart rs. ‘They have 
simply taken matters into their own hands, and leaving the 

Pope’s soldiers to do what they like, have assumed military 


Also, at the beginning, they have 
made a prize of some value. Eleven indivi connected 
with Chiavone | 


] 
wert found at Alatri, 
portance to the capture 


their friends in Rome 


Ire neh tl roops esta- 
their allies 


possessi¢ n of the town. 


} 1 ~ 
and what gives im- 


luals 
is the fact that they are mi 








CTA 


latri is | 


elen that leads 
| 











TOR. 
Che activity 


heroic, but it 


* y . } 
hghting with the sense Ol a Gesperate cause, 


thus displayed is by no means particularly 
work to spin small and treacher: 
Wanting in means for vigorous and 
ulous 


is incessantly at us webs 
for Vietor Emanu 
it tries to make up its deficiencies by a sed 
and pullulating restlessness akin to those swarming vermin, 
thence 
; y. Of 
the present political swarm which would gladly execute this 
| operation in Naples, Alatri is no doubt a favourite nestling 
lace; yet is it still but one, and the French have yet to 
top up effectually other earth-holes not very distant from 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 


iwhich, ereeping and nestling into chinks and nooks, 


eradually invade until they have eaten up their pr 





THE PIOUS -ENEAS OF ILLINOIS. 
thinks the Trent case so full of 


MM": Lt ee joy, of Illinois, i 
it r ‘and infamy to his country, that it might 


aln wm the starting-point of an American Aneid. Ile 
 himecl if, ye intimates, has all the feeling of Pater neas 
But the rt ally few, pro- 
two, and they are more in appearance 
Ile wept, he tells us, when he heard that 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell had been given ul This is 
like neas, no doubt, who wept a good ¢ al on slight 

But he goes on, candidly senna to say they 
were “tears of vexation.”” Now we are quite sure that 
Eneas never did that. His limbs were freq LK utly, we 
| remember, “ relaxed with horror ;” he groaned ; he stretched 
- he cried freely : but t re 1s not 
hout the Eneid. \cain, Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


with regard to it. analogies are 
bably only even 


} 

i 

| than reality. 
} 

occasions. 
Pious 
Lie claaned hands to 
His Ci sped hands tl Live 


trace of “ 


| 
l vexation Lhroug 
Lovejoy 

| a 


foreigners, French and Spaniards ; one of the latter being a says, “ Every time that | think of that surrender, the 
kinsman of Tristan) Here we have incontrovertible evi- | words co ne instinctively to me which jana used when 
dence, at last, of the fact so strongly denied in Rome, of the | r quest 1 by (Jueen Dido to rehearse the suflerings which 
active participation by foreigners in the brigandage upon the } | befallen the T yjans during the siege and capture of 
Neapolitan confines Unfortunately, we have no to] T; O Queen, you require me to renew the intolerable 


believe that the French Government has come to the reso-| gr 


lution of following up t ‘cupying 
Alatri by retaining in its keeping the men who have fallen 
into its hands. Without this, however, the practical conse- 
quences of the step taken will be slight, for although the 
loss of Alatri as a chann with Chiavone 
must annoy the Papal Government, this alone wil 
end to communications between two 
has recently been illustrated by new proofs. 
We have stated that quite recently 1 

unfavourably on the state of the Royalist party in the Nea- 
; | have anything to do 


declined to 
Borgés, and, consequently, left 


»>chergy dispiayea ln oO 


| for correspondence 


this alone will not put an 


intimacy 


allie Ss WHhoOsC 


politan kingdom, that 
with an attempt to imitate 
Rome under King Francis’s displeasure. We 
that he has been induced to lend himself to a fresh 
of operations. It is that a body of men, 
recruited in Germany 
barked at Trieste, and 
meeting on the Dalmatian coast, 
ritory, where Tristavy is to take th 
uniforms for these being 
tailors in Rome, who are in the 
Merode. At the same time a printing 
Rome has been set to strike off a proclamation addressed to 
the National Guards, calling upon them to rise against the 
foreigner from Turin. The address bears date the 8th 
January, and has already been sent into the King 
Naples. The — is, that as 


plan 
proposed now 
and 
thence to a place ol 
\ustrian ter- 
nmand. The 
by the army 


conveyed 
within the 
Cc col 
men are made up 
employ of 
establishment in 


iom ol 


soon as ii nas collected 


his men in Dalmati Tristany is to effect a landing upon the 
Italian coast in the neighbourhood of San B nedetto, just 
upon the ancient con fins s of the States of the Church and | 
the cline of Na and from there to co-operate with 
Chiayone, who, from ‘the other side, is to advance. Itis to 


be expected that the Italian Government, with this informa- 


tion in its possession, will know how to defeat these projects. 
Even without any previous knowledge of what 


there would be little reason for it to fear the result of 








these machinatio1 Their importance consists merely in 
the pos tive evid of their La ( 4 | 
the elements that « tribi to their « stence | f; 

go to prove, with a clearness that must bring convict 

to the blind, that Austria and the Pope, in league with th 
Lecit mist 00 pon the world, are banced together to 
keep up a perpet series of plots anu conspiracies that 
may prove a thorn in the side of italian Government, 
which, though not able to overthrow, it is thought they can 
in the | ( \ eake l und “ y ppl it up 

1 





- g prine 


the p 





Tristany reported so | 


now learn | 


Switzerland, should be em- 


Monsignor | ¢ 


is intended, 


iat siege by re-acting it.’ Every time that the 


1 } 

[rent affair comes up—every time that an allusion is made to 
' 11 ¥ } } . slend 

it—every time that I have to think of it—that expression ol 

the tortured and agon i Trojan exile comes to my lips. | 


| : : —_ a : 
um made to renew the horrors which 1 suffer hen the 


idler of Mason and Slidell reached me. | 





nh ws of the surre! 

icknowledge | literally wept tears of vexation.” Again we 

say, there is but a superficial parallel, Except the volun- 

|tary wee} —“‘ultro flens,’ as Aneas and Mr. Lovejoy 

both peat with a oP avy the literary analogy will 

not hold, (rue, A2neas began, as Mr. Lovejoy Says, 
‘Infandum, re eg + sis dolore 


but no one who enters into the true character of the mild 
old gent leman can doubt for a moment that, as he sat ther 
on his “high couch,” he liked his task thorough): It was 
lium ; Snaiemieen we! majestic ; he 
“quorum pars magna fui ;” 
inilKe \ir. Love- 
that his 
was far 


but a sonorous exor¢ 
himself had been a chief actor, 
to say—and AEneas, 

hat it renewed his grief 
remembrance, that the nig 
ne for sleep: but no one 
ally felt as Mr. Lovey y set 
And be yond this the analogy 
tainly does not go. Aineas was essentially iduring, 
< hero Why, he began his career by carrying An- 
chises on his back, and led little Tulus by the hand. Mr. 
Lovejoy, senior, we are quite sure, if that gentleman 


t was the correct thi 
rrect 
iddered at the 


Vv, Was always c 
mind Ss 
dare can believe 





ns to fee) 
about the cer- 
a2 much- 


] 
meen 


Still 


| lives, would never think of fleeing Irom I} ois on a 
steed of such precarious temper as Mr. Love junior. 
[ ember for Illinois could, by no possibility, we imagine, 


lf to say to any human being, not even to his 
‘I pse subibo humeris.”’ The ere 
ude would be too painful 


rsuade him 


venerated parent, sug- 


Ss! ind, 





restion of th 
Then, too, AEn ldom spoke but to soothe lowers : 
DD 1 
| Mr Love »\ 1 Lhe ¢ I ful ol { tin raer ol 
|S] iker ( l cn ! be l Cc. i 1ever 
~ the a \ ( irl Lf chats lf ts 
1 l I tl i d us 
I | } ( i t is Ia over { 
! ‘ N tone! N rse ! 
Na ti rt mx rth 
i ( i L ve I ( 
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THE 


hood wal stre ngth, hey shall enter into , tha at war. 1 trust in God 
that the time is not far distant when we shall have suppressed this | 
rebellion, and be prepared to avenge and wipe out this insult that 
we have received. We will then stir up Ireland, we will appeal to 
the Chartists of England ; we will go to the old French habitans of 
Canada; we will join hands with France and Russia to take away 
the Eastern possessions of that proud empire, and will take away the 
crown from that Government before we cease. | trust in God that 
that time will come.” 
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aera 
Prrmaren it would be imp: odie to laugh at this man, 

| we should have felt sadly that he was hardly sane. Jy is 
one of those who have suffered most terribly “and personally 
by slavery, and yet the studiedly temper: ite and frie ndly 
diplomatic action of this country draws from him a Wrath 
such as he has scarcely lavished even on the slaveowners who 
deprived him ofa brother. 1t isa phenomenon at which we ean. 
not but smile, yet it startles and perplexes us. Ungovernable 


Surely, this is very unlike the Pious AEneas indeed, whose | i8 anew word for the passions of Anglo-Saxons—unreasonable 


serene acquiescence in the inevitable always struck us as 
the principal justification of his distinctive epithet. Little 
lulus was not, like the little Lovejoys, enjoined to seek the 


first opportunity of avenging the lost cause. When he tragi- 


cally lost his wife, and the shade of Creusa explained that he | English poliey. 


had a long journey before him, and a “regia conjux’’ at the 
end, he accepted the information, not, indeed, without his 
usual tears, but tranquilly on the whole, and certainly with- 
out frenzy. When his companions had disappeared in the 
vast whirlpool—as he thought, for ever—he wept over “ the 
brave Gyas and the brave Cloanthus,”’ but though “ sick 
with mighty cares,” remarked that even the memory of this 
loss might in time bring with it a pleasurable excitement,— 
“ forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit.”” His was eminently 
a “well-regulated” mind. Mr. Lovejoy’s, we fear, is not. 
His real model is not the antique hero, who, whether Trojan 
or Greek, usually bore life with a certain fortitude, but the 
antique Divinities, with whom party politics certainly ran 
much higher than with the mortals through whom they acted. | 
It is Juno, with the indignity that had been done her “ laid 
up in her high mind,” resenting “the honours of the rapt 
Ganymede,” and retaliating by the very spiteful bers malig- 
nant trick of bribing 7 olus with the offer of a “high alli- 
ance,” who appears to be really Mr. Lovejoy’s Rie He 
would, as he confesses, persuade the ruler of the Russian 
whirlwinds to loose upon us his Boreas by any means in his 
power. He would not hesitate to avenge the honours of 
the rapt Mason by offering any bribe which could induce 
the Czar to pour his wild hordes over India, or the French 
in Canada to stir up insurrection. This is very unlike the 
Pious Aineas. We do not say he would have thought it 
wrong, but he would not have thought of it at all;—he 
bent to the mouldings of fate. Even Dido, who had not a 
‘ well-regulated” mind, and did kick against the pricks, would 
scarcely have listened with patience to such mad threats 
Mr. Lovejoy’s. 

meager 5 a more painfully ine ongruous mixture of state- 
ments than are woven into Mr. J 
bably never before combined in a sane 
last drop which made the cup of his anguish overflow was the 
vote to appropriate 35,000 dollars for the American con- 
tingent to the London Exhibition. On this he spoke. This 
seemed to him so extreme and intolerable an application of 
the Christian principle of rendering good for evil, that his 
excited imagination rose up in revolt against Christianity, 
and he plunges, with strange spasmodic apologies, through 
the thin intervening film of Christian sentiment to the 


as 


s0Ve j \ ’s spece h were pro- 


human mind. The 






0 
| 
} 


is not anew word, but has never been a characteristie word for 
Anglo-Saxon policy. Yet those American speakers with 
whose principles and faith we have most sympathy, seem at 
once ungovernable and unreasonable in their criticisms on 
Some of the fault, we believe, may be ours 
but not much. In this case our Government, ; 
least, have nothing to reproach themselves with. And Eng. 
land, who cares nothing for Slidell and Mason, who has no 
wish to humiliate America, and has consulted her feelings 
far more anxiously than America, in like case, would have 
consulted ours, looks on with perplexity and pain at the spec. 
tacle of this unmeaning wrath, this representative Hereul: 
JSurens, who so oddly likens himself to the “ Pious Aineas.” 


—some, 


CIVIL WAR. 
John Stuart Mill on 


that the utilitarian 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL ON THE 


Wc id occasion to differ with Mr. 
the ‘ta ndations of ethies, and to argue 





system to which he adheres does not adequately explain the character 
of our ral ¢ i , or the solemnity we attach to them. But 
while we a assent to Mr. Mill’s analysis of the origin 
f this class us as a matter of fact, or to agree with 
iim that the » Expedient derive their influence over us 
ultimately from the same common roof, we confess, with the greatest 
pleasure, that there are few living writers who seem to have a mor 
vivid practical insight into the principles of social and political 
justice than Mr. Mill; few, if any, wv ) feel more keenly, and express 


| with greater power, the practical dis stinct ion between the immutable 





y is at able to realiz 


expe diencies of 


law of equity, so far as human soc present 
rational ealeulation. Th 


current 


and grasp it, and the mere 


which Mr. Mill has just contributed to the number of 


essay 
Fraser’s Magazine is marked by : singularly fair and a exposition 
fof the true ethical issues involved in the outbreak of the war; and 
if, as we think, he does less than justice to the disappointment with 
which England has be held the actual attitude of the North—that 
constant accumulation of small symptoms, tending to show that 
le motives which actually stimulate the ruling faction in the North 
partake more of the vanity of empire and less of the hatred of servi- 
tude, than the origin of the war would lead us to suppose,—yet we 
uve not ungrateful to any one whose intellectual authority suffices to 
carry back the minds of Englishmen, always too prone to dwell on 


antique modes of thought in which he hopes to find some | 


better expression for his vindictive feelings. The result is 
one of the most amazing kind. The American feeling of the 
transcendental importance belonging to the voting of a few 
dollars, dissolves into the passionate language of rel 
suffering,—really in this connexion almost impious ;—t 
comes a “layer of quaint classical allusions, then a few more 
jerks of st artled Christian sentiment, ending in the vindictive 


strain we have already quoted: 


ous 








nen 


“| think it is enough for us in all conscience to have been hw n- 
bugged, and dishonoured, and disgraced by the British nation, with 
out now appropriating 35,000 dollars for the purpose of an Amer ican 
exhibition there. . That disgrace was all that the nation 
could bear. We marched up to it sweating great drops of bl 
We came to it as Christ went to the cross, saying, ‘ If it be possible, 
let this cup pass from us ; > and vet we are re quired to say that we 
did it cheerfully, that we ‘did it gladly, and that we now appropriate 
thankfully 35,000 dollars to fit out commissioners to appear at the 


Court of St. James. Inasmuch as we have submitted to that dis- 
grace, as we have submitted to be dishonoured by Great Britain, 

think the least we can do is to acknowledge it, and to stay at hom 
till the time comes when we can whip that nation. Then I will be 
willing to go and appear at their World’s Exhibition. I have 


not reached that sublimation of Christianity, that exaltation of Chris- 
tianity, which allows me to be insulted, abused, and dishonoured. | 
can bear all that as a Christian, but to say that 1 do it cheerfully 
is more than I can bring myself to.’ 

When were such moral starts and plunges as these ever 
before put into human speech? It is impossible to feel 
anger. But for the relief of the subsequent unreal Virgilian | 


to those 
more or less, the final results of the 
may be modified by the temporary ne- 


ihe immediate symptoms of the moment, great permanent 


forces which must determine, 
however much they 


struggle, 


cessities of the Southern aristocracy on the one side, or the fatal 
impatience and venal spirit of the Northern democracy on the 
other. If Mr. Mill is, as we think he is, much too lenient to the 
temper of the leaders of the North, he is certainly not a whit 
; loo severe to the motives which govern the leaders of the South. 
And it was high time that some one of his intellectual eminence 
should reeal the wandering memory of England to the ethical 
character of this shameless and unparalleled war of independence 
Seeing, as we do, the mere external vicissitudes of the war on 
one side, and its inward springs on the other—having a full 
sight into all the corrupt and anarchic elements in the Northern 
cause, and haying no view at all into the interior life and main- 
springs of the Southern cause—we are daily losing sight more and 
more of the canker at the heart of the Southern revolution. It is 
vanishing from the imagination of Englishmen, while fresh details of 


those who do the same thing to resist oppression practised upon themsely 


Northern boastfulness and corruption give fresh vividness to that far 


less revolting picture day by day. We have often enforced upon our 


readers the truth which Mr. Mill’s authority will perhaps bring 
home to them with new power, that a war of independence is not in 
itself a sacred one, but may be holy or infamous, according to th 


objects with which it is waged : 


‘1 do not scruple to say that I have sympathised more or less ardently 


with most of the rebellions, successful and unsuccessful, which have taket 
place in my time. But I certainly never conceived that there was a suffi 
cient title to my sympathy in the mere fact of being a rebel; that the a 
of taking arms against one’s fellow-citizens was so meritorious in itself 


was so completely its own justification, that no question need be asked 


concerning the motive. It seems to me a strange doctrine that the most 
serious and responsible of all human acts imposes no obligation on thos 
who do it of showing that they have a real grievance ; that those who 


sacred a right a3 


rebel for the power of oppressing others, exercise as 


| Neither rebellion, nor any other act which affects the interests of other 
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will to do it. 
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February 1, 1862. } 
js sufficiently legitimated by the mer 
jaudable, and so may any other kind of in 
an enormous crime. 


surrection ; but it may also b« 


The only express object of this war having been the unlimited « _ 


ension of slavery, its free admission into the Territories and sprea 


beyond the present limits of the 
to the South any of that sympathy which independence, 


means of re¢ 


Union, it is impossible 
claimed as a injustice and wrong, naturally 
arouses 

But Mr. Mill enforees with still greater effect the 
character of this revolution in claiming for the South, as a whole, the 


anomalous 


of self-government, when one-third at least of that whole not 


in that claim, 


nglt 
ily does not unite 
The whole fa 





but is directly interested in its 


thought “ self-covernment’ 


and the 


an this 


re ssistance scination of the 
consists in the 
eoverned shall be practically identical ; 


fit means that one portion of the “self” 


ul 


assumption that the self-governing self- 


and if it do not me 
claims the right to deter- 


live—then the moral 


asking 


the laws under which the whole shall 


mine 
significance of the term is lost. The 
they are asking for 


South are longer 
for self-government ; 
} 


t about as 


on the government of a subject 
right as that which Mr, Mill 


race—which is sacred a 


s forc ibly delineates : 





“Suppose, however, for the sake of argument, that the mere will to 
separate were in this case, or in any case, a suffic ient ground for separa 
tion, 1 beg to be informed whose will? ‘The will of any knot of men who, 


rrorism, or fraud, have got the reins 


inmates of 


usurpath n, t 
hande? If the 
le of Wight, 
enlist one part of its inhabit ints in their own ranks, set the re 
them to work in chain gangs, and declare thems 
British Government to be an 
p rsona, a 


existen ol a coun 


by fair means or foul, by 
of government into their 
were to get possession of the Is 


occupy its military positions, 


mainder 
Ives independent, ought 
their recognition by the immediate cons 

admitting the auth 
will of the , to dispose of the whole politi 
I ask to see whether their cre 
part. And first, it is necessary to ask, 
Has their will been counted as any part 


quence ? sefore rity of ans s organs of th 

} 
people A 
from the whole, or only from a 
Have t 


in the estimate of 
tion. However natural in th 


n consulted 


collective voli 


laves b 





t of ti "0 


tion? They are a par pe 
country itself, it is rather cool in English writers who talk so glibly of th 
ten millions (1 belitve there cre only eight), to pass over the very exist 
ence of four millions who must abhor the idea of par ition.” 

This is the strongest side of Mr. Mill’s ess iW. We must say wi 
look with ever-increasing wonder on the positive sympathy of Eng- 
lishmen—so far as it exists at all—with the Southern cause; with 


but little wonder on the want of positive sympathy with the North 
The South is fighting for a show of self-government which covers thi 
most detestable denial of all th : self government 
The North might be, but are n 
which the South is struggling to 


Mill hopes—as we hope, but scare ly vent 





‘ous Caus 
as M: 
God 


human causes 


tas yet, fighting for the right 
trample out. It may be 
‘ce to believe—that 


will yet find worthy instruments of the noblest of al 


am id that chaos of 
confusion in the 





passions which is seething ] 
Northern States. But Mr. Mill scarcely 
iging with which short-sighted and 


tr ird of 


seem 


terrible 





does justice to the’disappointed lo 
impatient Englishmen have yearned to sce some nobl« 
and orderly strength rise out of ihe 
For even while we feel t there 
Lis ieht fee Darkness, a contest into 
hearts and we see that the 


pe ietrable vil, the Light 
Infinite jumble of selfisline 3s and 


limb ) and 
support. is the germ of a tru 
contest between Good and Evil, 

which we could throw our whole lives 
Good is a kernel hidden in an im 
little more than Darkness visible. 


ining for signs of 


) 
she \] of 


Lilt c 


corruption meets the eye st self-sae 
mensurate with the cause. F 


the Puritan ancestry of the Nort 


r the dawn of a nobler da 





hern States, we sweep t] Sk 


shrill and ang 





ry dis putants 1s <s OK 
And the shadow of ow 
disappoint me nt reacts as kind of extenuation of the Sout] 
know that it ought not to be so. We that if there is tru 


Order anywhere in that among those w 


vain. The confused chatter 


by no single note of a true leader’s trumpet. 


belic ve 


anarehy, it must b 


have ever striven for the rights of the Slave. And that ther 
is an Order vet to be educed there, we believe, though w 
cannot see it. For those wh und high above the confusion of tl 


moment the vision may be clear, but to th 


se who do n 1, 1b is SUM 
Yet it is, wh 


ever may realize it, v 





invisible. 

“for an ¢ ; ” 
for an appointed time 
a it tarry, wait for it, be 
tarry.” We know this; | 
on lt tranquillity of Eng 


face of the Western heavens. 


* At the end it shall Speci ak and not li 
it Will hh 


even in tit 


cause it shall sure iy come, 


jut it 1s nol given to every man, 


land, to watch thus steadfa Liy tle 


And if Mr. Mill, for a moment aban 
doning his utilitarian scales, and weighing the future in the balane 
of the Divine justice, can tell us confidently that the storm which i 
breaking over the Republic will leave it purified and strong, 


accept his prophecy with hearty trust, but entreat him to remem! 
at he might be able to carry greater nu ubers of his fellow-cou itr'y 

men with him if he would make more allowance for the blinding dus 

of dishe artening details through which English politicians view t! 


Siow unrolling of the Divin« 


SPE 


to cones . 


wien 


> 7 if, 
an immunity from all check 


Parkhurst Prison | ; 


rally true men to its 


CTATOR. 





Secession may be 


THE BINDING OF BOOKS. 
E want a new system of book-binding. The art has never kept 
that of print ing, and seems at present to have 
s stand. , 


W 


pace with 
) 


a hopel Invention is exhausted in inventing new 


ies rns and mountings, some rich beyond ordinary pur others 
vulg irtoa cle rres which must be int tolerable to the publ rs who 
| issue them, but there is no new binding, no fresh substance employed, 


at once er old 


Li¢ bi ding wa hands ne 


pretty, cheap, and durable. system of strong 


leather covers Was In its way a good one, 
than the book; the 


and the stiffen 


heavy, and usually lasted a good deal longer 


’ 1} , WTB 
leather was Well seasoned, the sewing suvstantial, 


ing 

{ lused in the bac rly adequate to its pur vl , , 
materia; Usea 1 } ach hearly adequale S$ purpose, Which Is Hol, 

} } ! , 
we beg to assure bookbinde rs, to prevent the back from breaking, but to 
| Satya gegen 7 
prevent the sides from being wrung. This style, however, has passed 
} ih 4} ] | r 1] 
| away with the age of dear books, except in America, where they still 
’ 
bind large cheap books, suchas gaz ers, Ina very thick, badly po 





lished, strong kind whitish leather, made of we kuow not what, 
| 

: eee : = 

} but as durab I 1, and very cheap. The modern sub utes 
| } ’ . , 

| for br wn leather ar | very inferior. Vellum of course is as good 


as ever it was, and vellum is now, as it was a hundred y« 


ln atest, hance 


larticle fit only for times when the 


and most durable of bindings. But it is an 


r, and 
isted it 


thought 


squire bought a book a yea 


in a case, and opened reverently, and di 


i} } r } 
hs, and bestowed as much care upon it as if he 


induced to read it. Kigiit shilling 


hould b 


’ , 
i volume 15 100 much 1 DludiMIg in these Gays, Wuen the great pub 
lishers often give us a book we really want to preserve for half a 
euimea. \lorocco ha dsome, but, be sides Lhe EX} ise, iL 1 liable t ) 


ae 7 se fy ” > } 
one tatal pi ( Cal OVjJCCLION—1It lrays. L va moroct »-bound book 


lie about lor a and its freshn 5 18 all depart 1, Lin blots 


looking moreover all the worse for their contrast wiih the clea 
beauty olf the 1 maind r. ‘ Halt-bound in | ther” js | tter, | it even 
that is loo dear, and h corners, absolutely { t 


hecessary Lo its appear- 


way before the back has begun to tremble. All thes« 





ance, Live 


| bindings, moreover, exasperate that origi il disease of modern books 
—an mabiity to le open, The book seems bound too lig it, and the 


moment the finger quits the 
lied by breaking the 


lishers permitted this nuisance to exist so lon 


leaves, it shuts, a nuisance only to be 


back. We never could di hy pub- 


how to 


rem vine W 
The y KUOW 
remedy it, for they do remedy it in some of the 


We have a black 


, 
more COSsLy spcci- 


mens Ol the art. morocco Shakspr are b¢ fore us 


now, which is to all appearance like every other morocco book, but 
which will open at any page, even the first and last, and k ep open 
without being touched. Js the bit of elastic which secures this 
result so very expensive, Or Is it absolute ly necessary lo make the inner 
margin so small’ Limp covers cure the evil at once. Messrs. Booth 


ind Son have in dimp cream coloured 


which is 


just issued part ol ad 
4 Lhalt LOOKS like 


| , nmifort 
bibrary COMMOrt, 


aks pcare 


leather, or somethin leather, to our eyes the 


: : 
perfection of lt looks like a drawing-room book, and 





may be held for an hour in the hand without being soiled, or making 
the hostes Inquire aa you admire so much in her last present, 
| But popular opi | the shallowness of modern shelves are alike 
| oppos d to limp bindings, and they are no more lik ly to become 


Which Wwe bugut lave twice as strong 


j Comrma ih than the VChLow paper, 
}for less than the pri f whit 

A cloth binding, if it were properly sewn, which it never by any 
chance is, might be made iess labile bo shut, but it has inc uuveniences 


f it Wil The backs <« books in Cloth bindiugs are never strong 


enough. ‘They come to pieces even in octavos, with very little rough 
usage, and they will n yt. hold hi avy volume 5 at all. The new edition 
of t Lh pad Britannica, tor example, at low price, is of 
urse bound in cloth It is avery good specimen of stout binding, 
“\ no bad 1 © or ridiculous Slamps about if, bul the only io. 


vice for keeping the volumes sound in that binding is never to 


e them. One slip from a chair or a table, and the volume 
PO | 1 ¢ h, though it resis the English climate toler- 
y—it 3 im «th tropics —— very soon fad We are not 
king now of those abominable colours, mauve, and violet, 


popular liana has forced upon publishers 


which come off on the fingers 


know better 


a child's lips alter he 


, and look, in 
DLlAcK!I Nor 
book King’s 
ynnest of all bindings to the eye, 
We “7 msy,”” dark- 


‘ ) 
soil, but quietly and patiently grow white 


has been eating 


ed for 


a week, lik 


} rrics, 


jdo we mean silver grey cloth such as is u like 
| Antique Gems, 


f to keep very long. 


pe rhaps the hand 


| , 
| but not mean mean decent 


\( loured cloths which never 


as if they were suffering from old ag First the edges go, then the 
inside of the stamp, and lastly the book itself. Even red aud green, 


! } . . . 
| the best of the colours, fade and look dingy, as Mr. Bohn, for ex- 
imple, with his long serials, must know to his cost. The letters, 


king so clear on cloth as they do on leather, 


les not | wear 
th very short the cloth 
haking off the metal. ndemued to gilt 
is a bookbinder’s mystery. Letters 

| 


black 


minute wrinkles o 
Why we should always be 


handling, the 
letters on a de presst d surface 


could be done in relief as well as intaglio, and if white or ou a 












































































































































THE 
Nor is cloth really so | 
rand the price of 


128 
coloured leather would look better than ery 
cheap a binding, considering its want of durability 
the books it is intended to cover. shilling which must be 
spent on binding, except for deliberate ornament, is so much loss to 
axiom that no 


than a sixth 





Every 


the publisher and author, and we look on it as an 
binding is really good for general use which costs more 
of the price of the book itself. 

The claims of paper may be at once set aside. Pasted 


it is sure to rub off with handling, and by it 


on b yards, 


self it is not a binding at 


all, but merely a cover, very inferior generally in taste to the plain 
white paper with which publishers have the good sense to bind 
‘pamphilets.” The horrible designs struck on some of the cheap 
shilling books, designs in which a red woman is generally 
flying, with purple hair, from a dark green man who advances 


. of mustard-coloured edging, have 


which 


with a knife from out of a se 
been of themselves enough 


every other possible disadvantage. It 


to condemn paper, has besides 


is not durable, is very limp, 

° sec 
and irresistible 
wants 


take a 


is intende 


will not take dark colours k ve and is a constant 
attraction to children’s fing The world 
binding, which will | hook together, 


the 


-nails a cheay 


strong hold the iny col var, 


show any stamp, and last long as paper it 


cover. Surely such an article must be within the reach of the 
keen brains and active fingers employed in the trade. An Aus- 
trian exhibited some time since paper made of iron, which was 
exactly like paper, and indestructible except by fire. Would that 





not do? Then there is vegetable parchment, cheap enough in 
all conscience; does not experience bear out its inventor’s claims 
to durability? There is a kind of prepared canvas used for 
trunks, which experienced travellers know to be about six times as 


durable as the costly boxes purchased by stupid people under the name 


of “solid leather,” and which cut, when brought in contact with a 
brass-bound box or sharp edging, like That canvas 
will not do for binding, but the principle of the thing is there—a cheap, | 


hard, very durable eabutiiabe for leather. 


so much butter. 


The existing system Is no 


advantage to anybody: not to publishers, who really lose by their | 
inability to bring down some books to the figure the public will give ; 
not to the trade, which loses custom from the inability of the ma- 
jority of buyers to rebind their books ; and not to the public, which is 
tired of buying articles sure not to last six months. It is, we pre- 
vain to hope for a great reduction in the work. 
r a book 


sume, cost of the 
manship, though why a machine should not sew 
wristband it is not very easy to discover. But one 
enough at a time, and the one now wanted is a cheap but practically 


indestructible stiff book-cover. 


as well as a 


economy 1S 


POSITIVISM :-—(LETTER THE EDITOR). 

urn L could make for the indulgence and 
treated the letter I lately ventured to 
you further. If, however, I 
you will not them to any 


which | feel to be that of a 
1 subserib 


Str,—Perhaps the best ret 
courtesy with which you have 
address you would be to trouble 
hazard a few more remarks, | beg 
“A dissatisfaction” with your criti cisn , 


no 


ascrive 


SPECTATOR. 


diffe “ with me 


} that which so clouds the modern views of 





loyal antagonist. It is because , with all my heart, to the 
vital importance you attach to the discovery of a common starting 
point, that I strive to throw all the light I may upon the sources of 
my opposition to your views, 

Let me add that the nature of the opinions which I hold pre- 


cludes propagandism. All L crave is the same Salesiateteienth n for 
} 





myself, consistent with our rights, which 1 endeavour to extend to! 
others. 

Most certainly, “ Positivism has no « tvpes of 
heathen morality.” According to my O ti tv of 
the Positivists, as of all other men, can o1 ra t] it 
of the medium in which they live, and in ’ ’ een 
educated. Any deviation from this standard, due to their new in- 
tellectual creed, can only consist in vental tendencies, very min 
compared to the accumulated moral tide upon which they fl [hes 
elemental tendencies will bi modified in their development by th 


forces already, and to be, compounded with them—nor can the 
sum total of any Positivist morality in practice tally with any Posi- 
tivist theory of ethics, until both are (practically and theoretically) 
coincident with the totality of 1wn nature in its developn it 


that particular moment. 


Not only, then, has Positivism no claim to the highest types of 
heathen morality : it is debarred from laying such a claim, nor could 
it accept even these as D. 





Most cordially 1 accept the warning you give to Positivists, to g 
10 narrow and arbitrary definit f* sacl,” “not to be sunertic 
“not to take the mere surface of humanity instead of its deepes 


depths.” 
* Look,” you say, 
lal VOic 


he facts; look into the erater of 


. fairly 


the soc ano, as well as at the te nuporary prosperity of a com- 





mercial age ; look at the throes of a dissolving em 








the sleep of a stationary cf t 1; realize the ( I 

wol ld, not its mere ye lille; estimate hon { ral I I 
indi ividual men through centuries of political decadence, of arrested 
progress, of recovery, ‘ena then as ‘y urse!f hones iere has 
been the moral sj of the true upward foree—ix scien t 





Suith ?” 
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“ Tn both.” 
hasten to add that you wil! p 
definition of faith. By faith yo, 


unhesitatingly, 
admission made, I 
toto celo in the 


I answer, 
But thi 





ippear to intend the operation of @ direct and specific belies 
Ma) bristian creed in p wrticular. By faith, in this imstance, | 
tl iat manifestation of vehement desire in gen ral com) led 
ief in the possibility of realizing all hopes in general which | 


the — 1 of Western civiliz ition, bloom ¢ 
ve colour—but 
in nation individuals, the r¢ 
been in a ratio compounded of the 
favouring or 





ely burst forth in 
only a Cc 





hristianity g 


ichieved see i 
internal impulse, ay 
impeding 


ene rally, as in male 
have 
the external circu 
and both in iz 1divii luals 
nicat¢ d, that is to say the 


tation, 1S the 
to this 


nstances 
and nations that 
Faith, compounded of 
foregone cireun 
for every the 
Every spontaneous action implies a desire, however hidden, 
and the belief that it however confused. When a may 
comes down stairs to breakfast performing an act of faith. But 
faith seems —_ on the oy 
and ‘ ef,” and, 
two essential poles of faith 
vary in almost 
men, but in the same 


. } 
Impuise, or ‘iginal or con 





resultant of stances. 
commonest action in 


view, is l 
to do 


necessary 
can be done, 
Ln te 
hand, ‘ opinion,” 
on the 


proper, 


to a confusion between “ faith,” 
to the fact that the 
desire and ¢ 
ceivable ratio, only in 

only in regard to different but to the 
Thus, of all the men whose ideas, from time to time, 
towards the discovery of new worlds, only one, 
faith (¢.e. the requisite and expectation), combined 
necessary circumst cross the Atlantic, and, hi 
voyage, who can a that the f*his desire to his expectation 
faith) varied almost from hour to hour unde 
knowledge » OF ¢g $7-KNOW- 


other, 
™ 
nameciy, eclatt Hy, 


diff rent 


, 
shiec 
( yects, 


every cor 
not man 
] 





same object of faith 
were turne 


Columbus, had th 


desire With 


ances, to auring 


ratio 





(i.e. the quality « his f 
the pressure of ame experie nce (Ze. 
ledge). 


‘These phases in the “ faith” of Columbus were but an individual 


illustration of the kind of continued “ impulse” (faith) under whic 
every man acts throughout his life, and under which, similarly 


series of generations arrive at a given result. 

If so, it “follows at once that anything which largely modifies the 
between desire and expe ctation largely modifies faith, or the diree. 
tion of the original impulse itself. In this sense, I hold that the 
progress of science largely interferes at every 
life of nations. Science keeps trimming her lamp, 





step with the dune 


and wh le 


ingly heedless of the direction of the crowd, quietly says, “ You can 
do this.’—** You cannot do that.’—* You can go her ~* You 
cannot go there.” Thus, one by one, illusions once held as vita 


truths drop off, and creeds that filled the heavens are so stripped 
their primeval barbarity and fined down to the exigencies of ; 
knowledge, that the of their aboriginal rusticity is all but 

L once knew a child of ardent rination, who was bro 
up tenderly by the wisest and gentlest of mothers in the beautiful 
the Church of England. His father w 


sense 





in lag 


creed of as a clergyman, 





and nothing was wanting to his instruction. Every night the 
mother, instead of fatiguing him with long prayers, heard him sa 
the Lord’s Prayer, and all »wed his nurse, a foreign Cc 10llc WI 
loved him almost more than her ! life, to emg the Apostles’ Cre¢ 


with him in her own simple mountain dialect. But when th 


left him the chi ld : up. knelt by his cot, and (his he id ; | 
i? . 

travels) prayed as A ale, “QO Lord, give me a sleigh draw sit 

reindeer—or only one, dear Lord—and—and—an Arabian horse, and 


greyhound.” And he would hide his head in his cot 
to his cheek at his own audacity, 
ould do if his prayer was an 
But it could not be. 


: 
t large 
the colour coming 
. all the things he 1 
run on ali the things he W 
thus he prayed every night. 























|} this many years after, in a private discussion we religiow 
subjects. But he said, “ I never told ¢hem. I cannot s 
added, “that L had any great expectation of getting what | 
mut 1 did not see why I should not—and my was 
By deg grees, imperceptible to myself, and which it would be imposs 
for me to trace, I ceased to pray for reindeer, and prayed { 
things; @™ J o in turn | ceased to pray for them, unt LI lea 
nanhood tl t things are otherwise ord ined.” 
This, Sir, ie not a story I have invented for the occas | 
your readers recal their own early prayers—if ever the poured 
uildlike a pe into the unseen ca But does u 
the ind yviau ie wth of ki owl de, t i clify & 
nation il modification of ** faith” by the erad law ( 
By all means, then, I say, Let us look at « he fact | 
not b superticial. Do not rush into generalizations. [1 
In your beliefs. Be content with what you can demonstr L t 
vast dive rsity of ereeds and me taphysical systems wl } 
by side with the beautiful simplicity of se lice to con 
\ ter the ipse of so many ages, that a ) 
nes to you the other h und, 
long ee s of irrelevant fa o 
for { being supertic! 1, nor fall into t 
you must go down tz/o the voleano in order to study 
L t not the sme ke the | ire, and the t] unde r, the mv) ad ¢ cl 
the lurid night bewilder and deafen you to the still sn voice, 
} Wt ly j b ! simplic { ( s 
laws which e whol 
Time was \ halt ay e could b¢ i el N 
by » eclip scien rought cu u 
Yet the savage, appalled by the mystery w 
senses, mig \ st be par edi scoutin s ( r 
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ve co yupled the roar hes 1p! thi electric spark of the 
tten’s yack 2 Goethe laid fe \ n to the charge of shallow 
Jism and absurdity << n he re the amazing complexity of 





f to the more 
laimed. Is a& map 


ezetable gr ywths to ‘the element: 1d the leaf itsel 
inform cell. Yet he oe pope his theory 
‘ superficial untruth because the charto 
we rk i all but what he purposes to show? ; \ 
rical Newton a thousand years her e look back with admiration upon 
Comte and Buckle as social Eucl ind Archimedes—men who with 

aterials at once insufficient and | overwhelming attempted to draw 

first scientific chart of the scientific evolutions of society ? 

ihe very test of truth is its ; to bring unity out of endless 
variety, and order out of chaos. 7 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
PosITIVIST. 


proce 
i 


rapber 





rejects from 





rower 


We need only remark on this letter that we believe 
wil eventually find that “impulse combined with ex pectation’ 
true source of moral power in any sense in which 1 
Luther or Cromwell. To us, Faith, as a principle x progress, 
essentially personal trust. And so far from connecting the 
kind of personality with arbitrary Will, like the child, 
very roots of Science itself run de ep into the 


Trust.—ED. 


is no 


could sustain 


Ri usic. 
ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE WEEK 


Wratever wonders the approaching season may be about to do for 


Italian opera in Lon lon, the prospects of our less favoured national 
opera are certainly not very brilliant. While no less than three 
rival lessees will sh rtly be straining their utmost efforts to ruin | 
each other in the production of the costly exotic, the “ unfashion- 
> season allotted to English opera is rapidly drawing near its | 
e without any more marked event than the suceess of a work by 





veteran of European fame, and without adding one to 
OnLY 


a 


uber of native oper tic voe: sts. One « pera-house has been 
open, and the one oper dto has hel 


wr fully two months. 


ld DOSSCSSILO 


ideed, hit 





opera 
‘ - 





b son sodesed, that Mr. Howard Glover, the ambitious composer of 

all but successful eral d era, has been content to devote 
lus energies 10 the pl duction of a one-act « peretta which 
serves as a mere ferer de rid for the Drury Lane panto 
mime. Such utter incongruity of time and place is well matched 
by a Babel-like confusion n of te rues: the libretto of Once too 
Often being adapted from the French for the English stage 
and mispronounced yy German singers. The plot, which has 


already done duty in England under the title of Caught at Last, com- 
bines improbability and impropricty in the proportions which might 
b expected from its origui 1] se urcee, Vademoiselle de M range, a very 
French vaudeville. Count Mi fac (Herr Reichardt), a desperate 
— ly-killer, who has been bi: snished fi ‘om the court of Louis XV. by 

the Queen, who finds his presence there incompatible with the peace 


au ont qust of her mz uds of — ur, returns before the expiration of his | 
immediately devotes himself | 


nutence, and, to make up for lost time, 
, ) to the conquest of Blan he ‘he Very (Mademoiselle 
of the forbidden maids of honour. 


Je nny Baur), one 
Ile soon persu 





him. Pomperni< (Herr Formes), a German baron, who has been 
driven from home by his virago of a wife, the Grafinn Pigglehed, and 
has, in consequence, made a ¥ P undying hatred agaist all her 





sex, consents to disguise himself and officiate as a priest, 
thing is arranged for once carrying out Marecillac’s 
ruse of a mock marriage. This time, however, it 
“once too often,” for L/orfense d Ca. lus (Miss Emma He ywoou 
seen through the trick, and so man that, the 
of Marcillac and Blanche at the rendezvous, inst Pompernih 
they find the Queen, accoi a real p There is no 
scape, and Vareillac soon finds he is married in earnest. At first he 
furi astonished Blauche with abuse at what he 
lmagines to have been her trick, and finally threatens to leave France, 
the accommodating Pompernis: disguising himself as a coachman in 
order to assist him ina secret flight. ‘The French Don Giovanni, 
however, is not destined to undergo the unpleasant fate of his Spanish 

rototype, but is so moved by the tears of his victim that he repents, 
inip: lores her and even the misogynist 
Gx rua being persui uc d to return to his detested Piggl hed. 4 

} ec of this trifle will not add much to Mr. 
and duets of which it chi efly 


m. The song 
casionally pretty, but all strikingly devoid of orig 


lavouril 
out to be 


more 
turns 
d mat ters, on 
ul Ol > 


npaniead Dy ricst, 


is furious, overwhelms the 


forgiveness, all ends happily, 


musi puta 
lieht and 
lity. ‘The most 


Glover’ Ss re] 


consists are 








favourable specimens are perhaps the opening duet for Blanche and | 
Ht irtense, “The glorious age of chi valry ;” the romance for Marcillac, 
‘Ay yung and artless maiden; and last, though not least, the aria 


buffa for Po 
. With reg 
Herr - ichardt made their first appearance 
retta, 


( iation “of the 


apernik, “ 1n my chate 
ird to the four artistes, 


au ol Pompernik és 
wo of whom—Hen 

on the E 
ne 


Ing asldec Luc lmpe 


Formes and 
lish stage it 
Us op it must be said tl] 
two dél itants, Mr. 
have bee h given with much better effect. Mademo SCLIC 
's too well known as a voe 


Heywood both sung 

spirit. It is doubttul, px rhaps, whether Herr Reichardt’s pleasing 
nd highly cultivated voice is quite sufficient to lus lack of 
vigour as an actor; but Herr Formes’s well-known tremendous voice 
aud racy humour coucentrat 

Tetta on the buffo part of Pe 


rlect pre 
a nol 
Jenny Baw 
Miss E 
signific part with 





over’s vocal music cou 





nma 





and ac her rather 


reacem 


| ; ‘ lhe 
aimost all the 


The irresistibly ludicrous 







effect, 


| 


his | 
? And may not some histo- | 





the writer | 


is | through 
highest | liant performances of Weber’s grand sonata in C major (Op. 2 +), for 
we believe the pianoforte alone, and, in conjunction with Mr. Lazarus, of the 
springs of personal | S¢ 





Ko flat 
limited | 


; brought Lo 


| M md iy Popu lar ¢ 


‘Venus, 
— “7 
: rhe controversies which | 
ades her to fly with | 5° , . 
. | the judgment 
practice of colouring statues, will probably long remain unsettled, 
controversy, 
and every- | Brac pa 
which will also “ sent to London, represents a 
or, more 
has | 
arrival | ; ; 
| sculptor whose name is familiar to English ears, and who displays a 
sort of plaster pecrage 


it. The charm of this piece is quite irresistible. 


bulrushes, form toget 


= 


One 
| the other (yet in plaste: 
will feel especial interest in the works of the lady who has already in 


} compctil ion 


Ube | 


head (so haug 
| both for its high and pure feeling 
interest, 
| When we 
we cannot but regret that the colossal works ordered by her American 
| countrymen from Miss Stebbins should have prevented her from pre- 
interest of the ope- | paring 


. frie nd, 





indeed, which he gives to the euphonious and constantly re 

peated name of his wife, 1s alone worth a visit to the theatre to hear. 
The orchestral requirements of the operetta are, of course, very 
slight, but Mr. Glover’s compositions are certainly entitled to betie 


treatment than they receive at the hands of the Drury Lane 
orchestra. 
Herr Ernst Pauer has announced a repetition of his arduous 


labour of crowding into six Saturday morning performances speci- 
mens of pianoforte music of every period and sty { In order to give 
the earlier pianoforte compositions their proper effect, Herr Pauer 
will perform on four different instruments, one being no less antique 
an affair than a grand harpsichord by [schudi, made in 1771, and the 
other three instruments being all by Broadwood, and varying in date 
from 1820 to the present time. 

Since I last wrote, two Monday Popular Concerts have taken 
place, each of which proved as attractive as any of its predecessors. 
On Moi uday week, the place of Miss Ar abella Goddard, absent 
was filled by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, bril- 


indisposition, whose 


ly less be antiful sonata (Op, 48), for piano and clarionet, were 

On Monday last, Hummel’s grand 
septuor for pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, violin, violoncello, and double 
bass, was produced for the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts, 


the main features of the evening. 


Messrs. Charles Hallé, Pratten, Barnet, C. Harper, H. Webb, Paque, 
and C, Severn being the executants. As might have been expected, 
this great work met with as warm a reception as it has always 


met with elsewhere, and the scherzo, the combination in which of 
recondite musical science, with a profusion of fresh and flowing 
melody, proves its composer to have been no unworthy pupil of his 
great instructor, Moz irl, heartily Lhe quartet in 
(Op. 12), d instruments, composed by Mendelssohn 


was encored. 


for strin 


when a boy of less than sixteen, was performed by Herr Ries, Mr. 
| Watson, Mr. H. Webb , and M. Paque, to the satisiaction ol the 
audience, the exquisite canzonet in G minor being encored ; aud 
Beethoven's “ Moonlight” sonata was played by Mr. Charles Hallé, 
s M: Hallé only can play Beethoven’s music. The concert was 


Hlaydn’s Quartet No. 65, one of the finest of 
wonderful series of $83, so well known to the audiences at the 
The only vocalist was Mr. Tennant, who 
was much ay yplaudk d in both his songs—Beethoven’s “ Des Wach- 
“ Evening Song.” 

Beethoyen night,” whi 
1 Goddard will resume their posts. 


a CLOSC DY 
thal 





Concerts. 


a Blumenthal’s 
Mond iy next is to be a “ 
Miss Arabell 


4 } ” 
LCISCiIag, 


i M. Sainton and 


AMATEUR. 


Fine Arts 


SCULPTORS AT ROME AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Romer, JANUARY 25, 
[ue contributions of English and American artists in Rome to the 


London Exhibition of this year will, we believe, excite considerable 
Among the.foremost will be Gibson’s celebrated painted 
Pandora,” which is more slightly coloured. 
ave so long engaged the artist world as to 
thus introducing (or rather reviving) the 
No 
in well exist as to the exquisite delicacy and 
\1 Mr. Gibson’s works Another of the m, 
Nymph and Cupid,” 


girl, such as the sculptor actually beheld 


interest. 


and likewise his “ 
displayed in 


however, ¢ 
» of form displayed in a 
properly, a y 
in the streets of Rome playfully dancing with a little child and kissing 
Macdonald, another 


busts on his shelves, is sending us two small 


statues, a “ Bacchante” and a “ Mendicante,” a “correlation of 
forces” which will doubtless prove highly suggestive to the Tem- 
|perance Society. If bacchanal indulgences, however, only led to 
| 


beggary in the very elegant form of this pretty young lady, it would 
not seem an extremely deplorable conclusion. A colossal group by 
Mr. Spence will doubtless attract many eyes. “ Pharaoh’s Daughter,” 
ith her lady in waiting, a and Moses his ark 
“cosa stupenda,” as 


negro woman, 





ier an imposing sight, the 
Mr. Gatley follows up the story with two fine bas-reliefs : 
“ Overthrow of Pharaoh,” and 
Many of our readers 


Italians say. 
already executed in marble), of the 
, of the “ Song of Miriam.” 


| her youth alli _ a skiil and power which no longer suffer from 
1 the works of the sculptors of life-long experience. 


| Mc st judic i ha Miss Harmer how chosen for her subject the 
wholly new one of “ Zenobia,” offering such scope for the presentation 

of mingled dignity and sorrow, grandeur and humiliation, The noble 
| Queen of the East is walking in Aurelian’s triumph, her hands are 


chained by their golden fetters, but the tardy steps and regal port of 


even as it droops!) are still sustained. The statue, 
and artistic perfection, is of extreme 
Miss Harmer’s master, Gibson, is justly proud of it. 
such achievements of the chisel wielded by a woman, 


hty, 
and 


sce 


any statue for our Exhibition to take its place by that of her 
Last in number, but among the foremost in interest, we mus 
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reckon Mr. Story’s “ Cleopatra” and “Lybian Sybil,” 
such rare and varied orders of merit, that it is amazing to view them 


as the successive productions of the same man, and ¢haf man the gay | 


and courteous “ Amphitryon,” to whom, with his charming wife, the 
society of Rome is indebted for so much of its pleasure. 
readers will remember the description of this statue in J/aw- 
thorne’s Transformations : “ Her face was a miraculous success. The 
sculptor had not shunned to give the full Nubian lips and other cha- 
racteristics of the Egyptian physiognomy. His courage and integrity 
had been abundantly rewarded, for Cleopatra’s beauty shone out 
richer, warmer, more triumphantly beyond comparison than if it had 
chosen the tame Grecian type. In a word, all Cleopatra, fierce, volup- 
tuous, passionate, tender, wicked, terrible, and full of poisonous and 
rapturous enchantment, was kneaded into what only a week or two 
before had been a lump of wet clay from the Tiber!” Still more 
amazing, however, must we think the success with which Mr. 
has worked out his conception of *Lybian Sybil,” 
idealized in that form of grand and sorrowful womanhood. As an 
Italian critic well observed, in Cleopatra we are concerned with the 
heart, in the Sybil with the intellect; and truly deep and solemn con- 
templation has never been more fitly presented than in this figure, 
calm as an old Egyptian colossus in its repose. Could Keats arise 


Story 


from his grave in the beautiful Campo Santo here, and behold this reali- | 


zation in eternal marble of his dream, he would surely plead no more 
from his tomb against the injustice which seemed fora while to “ write 
his name on water : 
“ Her face was large as that of Memphian Sphynx .. - 

But oh, how unlike marble was th: it face! 

How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self! 

There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but be gun, 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was its storéd thunder labouring up.” 


THE APPROACHING ART SE 
Tne Art season is rapidly approaching, and gives notice of its advent 
by the usual and unmistakable signs. With the turn of the 
torpidity is replaced by movement and activity. Messrs. Foster, 
Christie and Manson, begin to announce choice collections of “ old 
masters” (the property of gentlemen going abroad) for sale by salle 
auction, while in numberless studios our painters are 
rating their thoughts for the gratification of the admirers of modern 
art. The Society of Female Artists, determined to be first in the 
field, throw open their sixth annual exhibition, on a y next, 
the gallery of the New Water-Colour Society, and the British lal i- 
tution, hitherto the earliest exhibition of the year, follows suit 
week after. Mr. Frith’s much talked-of “ Railway Station” is rapidly 
approaching completion, and it is said to be as erior in point of ex- 
cellence to the famous ‘ Derby Day. Mr. Maclise’s large » of 
the “ Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher” is finished, and will be ac- 
cessible to the public after the opening of Parliament. 
very highly of this work of the accomplished painter, and it is to be 
hoped that the “ liquid-glass” vehicle which Mr. Maclise has used for 
the incorporation of his colours will stand the test of time better than 


\SON. 


frese 


that employed in the earlier frescoes in the same building. It is pitiful | 


to see these works, which are decaying and peeling away with a celerity 
only surpassed by the crumbling of the outside walls of the unfortunate 
“houses.” Last, though by no means least, the International Exhi- 
bition building is rapidly progressing—the picture galleries being 

entirely built and covered in, Much tribulation has been suffered ‘ 
the Committee of Taste as regards the polychromatie decoration of 
the interior, and it has been finally placed in the hands of Mr. 
One wonders that Mr. Owen Jones, — treatment of the 
building was, without exception, hailed as a signal success, 
have had no hand in the present affair ta this, 
not the only mystery aaa ected with the huge unsightly edifice now 
erecting at South Kensington. That not only Mr. but Sir 
Joseph Paxton and Mr. Digby Wyatt should have been coupletely 
ignored in reference to the present exhibition, is a matter of wonder- 
ment that can only be allayed by the knowledge that it is a* 
the gentleman once known as “ Felix Summerly.” 


Crace. 
former 
should 


Jones, 


“job” of 
Joseph re- 


ceived his knighthood solely as an acknowledgment of his great 
skill adapting new constructive features on a large scale to the 


peculiar exigencies of the occasion. He did not originate a new 
system of architecture, as was maintained at the time by some of the 
critics, and the most architectural feature of the building of ’51, the 
transept which enclosed the trees, was the result of a suggestion 
made by Sir Charles Barry. Siill no one would deny the great 
credit due to Sir Joseph Paxton, or that the building did not ad- 
— answer its intended purpose. 
in, and aided solely by his unassisted genius, rides over, not only 
Paxton, but the whole architectural profession, and produces an 
erection which, with its dreary, elongated fagade and unmeaning 
domes, is unique in its utter “absence of architectural fitness or 
beauty. 

Speaking of the Exhibition natural! y brings the Prince Consort to 
mind, and whatever decision may be ultimate ly arrived at in reference 
to the most fitting form of monument to his memory, it is to be hoped 


that the obelisk will not be adopted. The s significance of these an 


jects of Egyptian art is as debatable now as ever, and they have 
formed a “mighty theme for discussion, from the time when the 
Danish antiquary Zéega published his ponderous folio, De Usu et 


two works of 


Many of our 


Africa he rself 


year } 
and | 


quie tly elab | 


Rumour speaks | 


as is well kn Wn, 1S | 


Yet Captain Fowke now steps | 


down to the 
R 


Origine Obeliscorum, 





present day, when Mr. 
se ulptor, in the pages of ‘the Building News, strenw usly attempted i 


ee 
Bell 


» the 





prove that the obelisk should have no perfectly straight line fr 
its base to its crowning lines. As lasting records of those angie 
Coptic monarchs whose names a id titles were ed on th 
they possess high historical value. Used S, 85 
pears from the gateway of Luxor, the re Ss, and} 
two of Alexandria, they were placed o1 propvla 
| e¢reat entrance to a mes nple. Occasion lly, v plan 
in the interior, though still in front of gat T 
form of the obelisk has a certain effect > { 
base in one unbroken line, and gradual yulk 
culminates in i pon of a quadrilateral | s 
solidity without suggesting heaviness, but on what p 
it should be s¢ lected as a mem { the depa v 
easy to discover. An Egyptia hinx, or a wing | 
Ninevs h, woul | be an « pua iN propriate SYMDOL ¢ u ra 
of the Prince, or regret at his los Ita v ivery we r 
;one of these ancient monuments in a | ublie p iS a Curiosity 
historical rel Cc, as the FP r h did inthe Pla a 1 Lon t 
lsomewhat heavy cost of two million franes, but to set 1 g 
monolith, the surface of which is sculptured with the en 5 
Pagan and forgotten creed to the memory of a Cahristian | 
absurd and m ul iless, especially Int COURLTY vhich « t 
ola Foley, a Mar ehettil, or an Altre Stevens i il 
; other re ason to be urged against its ad yption mn this 1 
be found in the fact of the obelisk form being the bug 
our cemeteries. Vulgarized by perpetual repetition, it | 
simply hideous at Highgate or Kensal-gré where it may bes 
dome duty In company with t c yually obj ctionable Lruncated 
!eolumn and garland, or the more domestic tea-urn and dishcloth 
| While on the subject of blic monuments, | may mention w 
i ronortegste an admirable idea for th provement of Trafalg 
yerpes and Waterloo-p wee. a n comes trom 

id consists in assigning to those localil the personages | 
| exclusively naval and nilita erloo-place, som 
| memori al to the Duke of ght be placed Oppos 
I that of the “ Guards,” and lo lh sp petwe 


and the Duke of York’s Column sor 
space beyond the Guards’ Memorial 
to the statues of military commanders 
roadway, and looking inwards. T 
night be removed hen from ‘Trafa 


would be left fo 


| Nelson would be im fitter company w 
| 

linewood than with Dr. Jenn id G 
and Square would more appropriately 


services Which have 
| 


the | 


| A very excellent lithographic portrai 
| been lately published. lt 
a photograph by Messrs. Watkins. C 
it gives a far pleasanter, yet equally 


novelist’s features than is to be found 
| the s de visile. If the dr wing | 
i ciency of vig We have had 

| 


i the are eyed, 


carl 
our. Maly 


and 
idealized hea 


kine 
-| JOKING 


Ww rks, tii 


effeminate 


to his earliest 


}dust-coloured version by He 
lby Mr. Frith, exhibited a few years back 
{only bears any resemblance to the pres 


jsemi-truculent look in the painting \ 


} OMILS. 


| BOOK 
| UK 
| 





* past or future Wolfe 


materially coutribul 


s executed by 
areltuily 





Vinicu the 


iwhward, and a corres 


} 
northward, might be Cevol 


of note, placed e 1 Sid 
Napier and Hay 
gy juare, W iil 1 S 
1 Hawk Rod ’ i ( 
) » LV., and thus | h Pla 
pify than they do now thos 


t of Mr. Charles Dickens ha 
Mr. Lane, A.R.A., fr 
: 


drawn and modell 


true, version of th popula 
in the stereost ypc pictures 

ias a lault, 1b IS a certain ae 

likenesses of Mr. Dickens- 
long-haired portrait prefixed 


1 by ie Ma lise, th Drick 


Ter, and the realistic p 


Academy. ‘The las 
thouga there was 
lithogi ipl happily 


Dry Pornt. 


at the 


nt print, 


S. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY+# 
| Tux second volume of Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Primates is lik 
prove one of the most interesting Lanfrane, Auselin, Becket 
Sit phen Langton b long to the heroic 1 f the Chureh, and we 





great without the mit 


| subject. Ile 


is not a thoroug 


hh master 


|creditably anxious to do his work well, and the present volume 1s @ 
immense advance on the first in real research. The style is siraig 
|forward and interesting, and the author’s genuine y of p 
|p yse and hearty desire to be tolerant do duty very vi 
sophical insight. The advance which we have made during 

| hundred years in hist ory can hardl vy be better estimi: ited tian 

| comparin g such a work as this wit h the introduction to Roberts 
} * Charles V.. > and seeing what Hallam, | un M Luna 
and Mr. Church have done for their Lc More thal 
lthis we can hardly say. A historian who ealls Lanfrane an Ia 
| pe rialist and Anselm a Pa who knows no deeper ex unation 


lof medizy al miracles than i np ture or 


; 


j biograp! ties of the Primates as “ 
| 


j}evidently has a special standard of eru 


Dr HH mw 15 Ll 


a history of the 


ICisih, 


1 any respects equa 


of our early annuals, bul 











md who regards t 
Chi irch of England, 


and il "he be 


very wrong Passing over the lirst | which wes hall examine 
in detail, and the second, on which students of comparative mytlolog 
as expounde sd, for instance, by Mr. Grote, can scarcely have ™ 
jopinions, we will briefly say why we differ from Dr. Hook or 
ithird. “The cardinal feature of the Mediaeval Church was, that 
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* Lives of the Archbish of Cante ’ 
»-Norman leriod 


of Chichester. Vol. Il. Angl 


Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 


Richard Bentley 
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Bell a Jaimed to be universal, not national, and one cardinal feature of me-|Church history. But the want of interest in these speculations 
Bell. tip claimed to” rsal, not , bs  « 7 7 
npted 1, dieval society was its br vad recognition of Indiv dual liberties. Phe which has made Dr. Hook acquiesce quietly in the omission, seems 
m fre . Archbishop of Canterbury, therefore, was in no proper sense ht 1 of | also to disat fy him from properly estunating the contests in which 
ane the English Church, as our kings under all limitations were of the | Anslem was engaged. Anselm’s want of tact in urging unpleasant 

' State. Not to mention that the nation mht alter its constitu-| reforms at unseas ble times upon the king, is the fact that chiefly 
—~ tion, but that the whole English Church could not change its funda- | impresses his biog ier. It is difficult to conceive what amount of 
a mental laws, without virtually renouncing its European character, our | tact would have enabled any man to recover Church lands from the 

primates were limited in every directi n by the Popes, by ¢ onvoea- | clutch of William Rufus, or what season would have found ap 

lar tion, by the liberties of the monastic orders, by the be poral 1 elt propriate tor ] is exhortation with a prince who spared neither man 
n of the crown. As their supremacy was rather matter of dignity than | im his wrath woman in his lust. ‘Taking the lowest ground, that 

: of essential power, so it was possible for them to remain outside the | of m v1 s, the king’s claims, the extent of which Dr. Hook 

I great religious movements of the day. Dr. Hook derives an interest- | seems hardly t n tand, involved 1 only many manors, but a 
jog deseription of the first ¢ ng of the Franciscans into England, | dang right to s ito tenants dying without. heirs, and Anselm 

from Prolessor brewer’s Mi umenta Fianeiscana,”’ li v only shed 1 case should be decided in t ( rts of law. 

the beginning of a change that renewed and transformed t Nor can Anselm, \ had expressly declared before his consecra 

Mediaeval ( hurch, but Stephen Langton had no other connexion |t 1. that le dy i meant to a vledge Pe U rbar 

I it than giving tie bi rs his heense to preach in t lV i i) king | oO 1 of fealt wh he aiterwards 

; j Again, a ( rch history ought to be 1 record of r ed up t Yet th ques vetween him and 

sity ious thought underlying the lives of saints, and the « ° t s. if I ( va | t 1 “Are » felt himsell 
disc ne. Accidentally on rtwo Ol our primnat as I bs ( ie to ( ( irch unless \ we ( ed to relor 
Anselm and Becket ve | 1 typical men; bu hen he ¢ es |abus ind t WV wished to sell his cons fora of money 
= to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Dr. Hook will find 1 or a ( f ( ch privileges. That Anselm was a bad man ol 
Bradwardine was a very inadequate representative of the mighty | business, and « unfit to superintend military levies, may be 
speculations that occupied Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, Occham, and | readily granted ng had a just cau fecompla uwrainst 
W yelifie. luis prem vi Bu Dr. Hook ought searcely to have « nitted 
The life of Lanfranc, which comes first in the present volume, is a | mentioning that the primate d d not leave I md in despair till his 
, fuir specimen of the author's merits and defeets. It has been written | Tends and ( had been imprisoned, and that he was grossly 
ne disadvantage, had not been made the subject of special Sl A DD wt orders in the very act of departing Pe rhaps 
} vies like Mr. Churel’s on Anselm, and Can Robertson’s on | 20 other chur i those times would have borne repeated outrage 
unea Becket Nevertheless, by carefully studving La i¢ in his « , | and isi \ y recourse to spiritual weapons The Red 
j W rks and contempor uryd l nis. Dr. Hook has produced a vivid 1' King died a « acct on of Le iry | Ans n found him 
mn wi corre t personal hist ry | ular he has escaped being misled | I ag 1 { dispute tor the ts of the ( iren Phi 
2 Thierry’s specious narra | the fiction of a systematic pers S w! Pope or King was to invest bishops with their see 
fr in the Anglo-Saxon Church is dismissed, we may fairly hope, never t i | cally whell he Chu was to be leuda 1 or nae 
I ear. The Omission tT rive any accurate ac punt ot Lanti ul ient ove everywuere ¢ irs W iit be under 

itting rreatest Work, the treatise ag st Berengarius, for which the reader ( i to th nt ! b b prinees , 

. referred to Du Pin, and the ge quotations from i trifling and unl ¢ 1 Cire Tanni ut last effect yromise. 
bubly a spurious work, t * Elucidarium,” a sort of catechi \\ Dr. al that a contest “which lasted 
beginners, are great faults of judgement d lic 5 ; sixty battles, and caused the of two 

v ception of the times, t u Lt ao not allect our conuden iid ! ve ( t have been mreLher prevented by ny pr 

a ’s candour. But wha " we to Sa f such a phras is La s ( c ( e first instance, we believe this cor try Owes it 
frane’s “ resistance to Pay eeression ©” The facts of the Primate’s to Auselm that not a drop of English blood was wasted in that unhappy 

s relations with Rome : ( ys ed 1 When he w vet \ i churchman, Wh ud Ere suspended the ban 

rising man, with Lis | iin iile lO Mak he risked 1 qu | ‘ Du i \ 1ib Wa a4 to preven 1 ¢ vil 

( William the Bastard. w tas my ‘ ol op] sfiot ( ed eX i) mn ¢ ites, and the usery ol 
iP of ii until the duke had de satisfaction fe uncanonie that t | ( ch wa usorder through his absence, 
y thos mia An Italia | ! da ¢ ( un, Lanfi was ¢ ' ill expostt a al U threatet Dr. 

ss. steadily espoused the s which Hildebrand headed, and adher llook spea ol A 1 as entirely under t fluence of the 

with creditable fidelity t luis lortunes, whe i} had been for i * and ‘ i} flattery and promises to take pa t agamst 
deposed, and an aunti-Po) raised up against him. He visited |! thul | Ihe exact value of Robert’s right of primogeniture 

y Rome to receive the pallium, 1 by his own account ly {| | aga I ut I 1 will, the clection of the English peers, 
7: t! Conqueror to do | ve to the Holy See for Ene t { the Church, was really in the twelfth cen 
ee lis udmonition to Bis! » t t 10 devote himself to tl l ¥, OX { ‘ for bloodshed Anselm's strong support 
— study of Scripture and the decrees of the Roman Ponti ( lenry—a ¢ 1, in the main, a just ruler—against his vicious 
ch the sacred canons,” Is rather couc lin the phraseology of a B 1d unwort! eldet lie is a by Eadmer, the archbish yp’s 
7 than of a Grostéte. It ely 1 fe to disregard evidence of | Chaplain, to have res 1 public grounds, and in “the hope, as it 
ne ad this sort, because at one period of his life Lanfranc, appar were, ol an ” from national calamities. Surely this 
by: " following out the kine’s wishe nd his own policy, supported 1 more p t ul 1 it is not the lea pral of a devout 

Bishop of Thetford against t! Abbot of St. Edmund’s,a Pay und stud recl t y le to understand a political crisis, 

protegé, aud evaded a s nons to Rome. being then about seventy preferred of { Jaws to the red cross of a crusader. 
: six years old. Nor does Dr. Hook seem to us thoroughly to unde Our space prec es us from following Hook through the lives 
re. . stand the nature of the change which William and Lanfranc intro of Becket, Hubert Walter id Stephen ‘Langton. The life of 
: au into the relations of Church and State In the first plac Bee is perl ce he in the book ; the many excellent works 
= is wrong to sav that amon t Anglo-Saxons there was no distinc- ' have lat been published on the subject having, in fact, reduced 
= tion between lav and ecclesiastical jurisdiction; the mere fact that | te chances of positive error in the Complier w [hin very narrow limits. 
we have a volume of Anglo-Saxon Church Canons by the side of a | Vr. Hook will probably be the first to thank us for calling his atten 
volume of Ang!) -Sakx Common Law. is sufficient evidk nee to the | tion to two or three trifling omissions, or maccurack in his later 
contrary. Rather the Church had a double life as part of the State, biographies. In his account of the controversy at Battle Abbey, he 
* and as a separate corporation. In his capacity as citizen, the Bishop vidently not aware that the mutilated speech ¥ ol Henry ll. and 
presided in the county court, to see justice done between man and | Becket are given with one or two important ade tions In Spelman 

man; itis even probable iat he might call a special court of his and Wilkins. He will lind an excellent review ol William Fitz O bert’ 
be own, when there was question of any great crime But his spirit history in Sir F. Palgrave’s introduction to the “Rh tuli Curie 
. jurisdiction was quite separate from this. and while crime in the secular Regis I mistaken mm thinking that Hic ard 1. o ly did homage 
uris Was matter of moncy ¢ upromise, or punish 1 by death, mut I Py ‘ Hoveden ¢ cpressly states that hi did it for England, 
ition, or outlawry,the Church chastised the¢ ‘lon itsown nd, in fact | have had no political signilicance whatever 
ad j by penance and seclus A man might be need by one ¢ ( if it had merely bet cknowledgment of a new lel Trivet is 
no by both, pretty much at chanet The system was a " y one, in older aut lor Stic} un Langtor division of the Bible into 
Could s¢ are y have msica long under any circum inccs li plers than Bale ( P ts id at once more aulhentlic and more full 
esp y odious to strong churehmen like Lanfra who dreaded | than “a nameless manuscript in the Bodleian.” These, of course, are 
lest the Church should be secularized, morally and politically, by i nm trifles. Tl ubstantial imperfections which we have noticed in 
sae termixture with the world. William. as a devout man in his way, | Dr. Hook’s ti t of history are of a kind which we fear he 1 
we Was probably anxious make the Church effici und | trong, | Never ine He cannot ans isight or breadth of 

a practical sense of order mav have seen th wate ail two concu thought; he ly likely to retrace his steps and work with 
1 ; rent jurisdictions in one court. Perhaps the conflict of canon fu knov c on his own plan; and he may easily content him- 

- common law was al! y perceptible ‘ Nevertheless. the Cli sé with tl success which his me s of style and broad common 
gamed most by the chat re. umd thre measure must probably be taken | 5e€05 re ct i Lo ¢ i | After all, he ha produced an imtler- 
’ as one of sever lina rdat, intended toa j - the relat of |¢ a Valuav 00K, Dul it is not a hist ry 
my rival powers. Ad stinct recognition ol the monarch’s t nporal head- 
3 s! Pp Was a lair equivalent for the right ol the Church to legislate for POEMS FROM THE GERMAN.* 

’ the clergy. It would m at first sight a much simpler task to translate Irom the 
ti The life of Anselm is every way less satisfactory than that of |Germ to English than from any other language ancient or modern. 
it Lanhi ul except In sustaimed inte re st. It was, pe aps, neces y | Phere 5s so much ground of common thought and comme" instinct 

‘ to « ut all but the 1 t cursory notice of Anselm’s philosophy, | tween us, so much more community of culture, and se much that 1s 

. though such silence towards the first and greatest master of realism lof like colour in the special region of private and doe estic life, out of 
7 Sullicicntly refutes the notion that the lives of the primates are a * Poem a the German. Wy Richard Garnett =o 
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which modern poetry chiefly springs, that it would seem to be a far 
easier task to translate Goethe than to translate Homer or Horace. Yet 
we are not sure that this is so. Certainly Mr. Martin’s translations 
from Goethe were by no means so felicitous as some of his renderings 
of Horace and of Catullus, and difficult as it is for a modern nature 
to strip off its complex habit and render truly tle simplicity and 
“freshness of the early world,” it is probs ibly even more diflicult to 
take up attitudes of mind closely re lated to our own, yet essentially dis- 
tinct,—harder even to vary the spe cies than the genus. At all eveuts, 

it is far easicr to ‘deceive oneself as to the true nature of a translation 
froma closely-allied literature than of one from a literature of wholly 
different type. The shades of thought are so much finer , a deviation 
from the spirit of the original is so much less clearly marked, that, 

whether it be harder or not to translate,—it is far harder to know 


whether the result is a true translation. And the difficulty in dis- 
criminating success is in fact a difficulty in the task itself. Where 


the shades of difference are so fine that the poetic insight is not 
keenly alive to the distinctions, it will not often happen that the 
mere poetic ixstinct has caught them faithfully. Yet failure in this 
respect destroys the whole value of the poem; for the essence of 
poetry is the living organization of the imagination in words, and 
where there is any sort of jar between the inner essence and the outer 
form, there at once the artificial peeps out through the natural, and 
spoils all. 

What is true of the transformation of modern poetry in general 
from one language into another is even especially true of the trans- 
formation of the greatest of the German poets, and of his finest 
poems. As between poet and poet, he, probably, is—ceteris partbus— 
the most translatable whose thought most vividly and simply 
unique,—marked by the distinetest type. Milton is more translatable 
than Shakspeare, because there is so much more personal an impress 
on his thought; Dante more translatable than Ariosto; Schiller 
and Heine more translatable than Goethe. Indeed, of almost 
first-class poems there are none, notwithstanding their simplicity, 
perhaps so incapable of translation as Goethe’s songs, from their 
very lieuid and fluent character. It is almost like the difliculty 
of photographing a waterfall so to fix the thought of Goetle’s songs as 
to transfer them to another tongue; the thought ripples in your 
mind even as you try to catch it, and when it is fixed in another lan- 
guage it looks as unlike itself as a marble wave. Mr. Garnett has 
the merit of comparative literalness in these translations, and this is 
a merit ; for without it there may be a new poem, but certainly no 
shadow of the old one. Yet it requires a poet to be lite ral in such a way 
as to preserve the ethereal spirit as well as the body of such poems 
as these ; and Mr. Garnett is not to be called a poet. For example, 
in the following most exquisite song he is much nearer both to the 
form and substance of Goethe than Mr. Martin, yet all the motion, 
all the light is vanished, and it is Goethe no Mr. Garnett 
gives the skeleton of Goethe’s poem; Mr. Martin’s verses are more 
or less suggested by Goethe’s; but neither of these vive 
anything that awakens for a moment that thrill of simple and de- 
licious pleasure with which the poem itself, like the wild flower 
whose discovery it relates, fills the mind of the reader : 

“In A GLAape (Mr. 

Garnett). 


is 


all 


more, 


versions 


“ GEFUNDEN. 





“Ich ging im Walde “In a glade ‘Thr » forest idl 
So fiir mich hin, I idly went, As my s I bent 
Und nichts zu suchen Nought to seek With a fr and happy 
Das war mein Sinn. Was my intent. heart 

Singing as I went, 
“Im Schatten sah ich “T saw a flower ** Cowering in the shade I 
Ein Bliimchen stehn, In shelter shy, Did a floweret spy, 
Wie Sterne leuchtend, Fair as a star, Bright as any star in 
Wie Aeuglein schiin. Sweet as an eye. heaven 


Sweet as any eye. 





“Ich wollt’ es brechen, “I stooped to plack it, ‘Down to pluck it stoop- 

Da sagt’ es fein : Then did it say, ing, 

* Soll ich zam Welken ‘Why be gather’d Thus to me it said, 

Gebrochen seyn?’ To fade away?’ ‘Wherefore pluck me only 
To wither and to fade 7?’ 

“Ich grub’s mit allen ‘IT gently loosed “Up withits t on I dug it, 

Den Wiirzlein aus, The earth around, I bore it as it grew, 

Zum garten trug ich's Bore it home to my And in my garé i n-plot at 

Am hiibschen Haus. Garden-ground ; home 





I planted it anew, 
‘Und pflanzt’ es wieder “In a nook All in a still and shady 
Am stillen Ort; The flower I set place, 
Nun zweigt es immer There it g crows and Beside my home so dear; 
Und bliiht so fort slossoms yet And now it thanks me for 
my pains 
And blossoms every year 

There are verses—the third and fourth especially—in both thes 
versions which, read in direct connexion with the original, give 
one almost a cold shudder, so changed and stiff do they seem in its 
neighbourhood. Neither of them render the characteristic expres- 
sion, “ Da sagt’ es fein” (It softly said), at all; and both translate 
the flower’s simple question, “Am I to be broken to fade 
with a rationalizing “why” and “wherefore,” which destroy “the 
whole beauty and pathos of the flower’s language. Th the 
next verse, the tenderness of the diminutive “ Wi iirzlein, with 
all its little roots,” and the beauty of the last line, “I took it to the 
garden by the pretty house,” are lost by both translators. Yet 
these obvious faults were mended, there would still be a e 
teristic softness and simplicity of childlike sentiment that no one 
could translate into English. The very first ve rse no one could 
catch m English; it belongs to a diffe rent spec ies of sentiment, which 
probably the langu: age 1s mcay able of rende ring, which seems to 
far more hwyeless of at ae nt than almost any form of Homeric 
yaivelé, thougu the latter is so much further removed from ours 
How Mr, Garett could have persuaded himself to priut his 


—_ 
tion of t or “ Night song,” calls i it—to us the 
most perfect gem of its kind in any language—we can scarcely wnder. 
stand. A scholar who could feel the beauty of the piece sufficiently 
to wish to translate it, should never have been content with the lane 
and nearly unintelligible lines which he offers us in its place. Qy 
compare Klirchen’s beautiful little song from “ Egmont” with this 
translation : 
GOETHE. 
‘ Freudvoll 
Und leidvoll 
Gedankenvoll seyn; 
Langen 
Und bangen, 
In schwebender Pein; 
Himmelhoch jauchzend, 
Zum Tode betriibt, 
Glichlich allein 
Ist die Seele die liebt."’ 


] , ] 
he serenade, as Goethe 


Mr. 

“ Cheerful 

And tearful, 

And thoughtful to be; 

Waiting, 

Debating, 

Irre solutely ; 

Cast into darkness, 

Shouting above, 

O! happy alone 

Is the heart with its love.’ 


GARNETT. 


Perhaps it is impossible to translate “langen und bangen, in 
schwebender Pein;” but it is no ‘waiting, debating, irreso- 
lutely,” than it is “hoping and moping alternately,” or any other 
piece of intolerable common sense. In his longer poems and re. 
veries, Gocthie’s poetry was much less subtly organized—if we may 
so speak- —less the wild flower of its native woods, —more the ex. 
pression of the common thought of cultivated Europe, and here, 
accordingly, it is comparatively possible to follow him. Mr. Gar. 
nett’s translation of Faust’s celebrated ‘‘ Sunset reverie”’ is spirited, 
and tolerably faithful. We extract it as a specimen of the best he 
can do: 


more 


“* SUNSET. 
“(Faust loguitur.) 
“© happy he 
from error’s sea! 


Who yet may hope to rise 
Our little lore is little aid, and what 

Perchance were worth the knowing, we know not. 
Yet be not the last ray of this fair day 


Dimin’d by the plaints of an uneasy mind ; 


Lo! where the sun sinks bright, and bathes in light 
The huts with countless clustering leaves entwined ! 
It sinks, the orb has lived his term of life, 
Yet westward wending, he recruits his ray, 
© for a wing to lift me ~—_ this strife, 
Plant me in heaven, and launch me on his way! 
Girt with the rich resp] wien e would I sail, 
And watch the wide world at my feet unroll'd, 
Each hill alit, a calm on every vale, 
° And every brook a wandering thread of gold. 
t all the savage mountains’ soaring peaks 
Were barriers to impede my godlike flight, 
The spreading sea to her remotest creeks 
Lay as a map ‘neath my undazzled sight. 


The sun at length in night's cold clasp must fade, 
But what avails my ardent course to bind ¢ 
I chase the fleeting splendour undismayed, 
The day before me and the night behind, 
The unbounded heaven above, the unbounded sea 
Below.—Bright vision, art thou vanishing ? 
Forbear thy dreams, fond soul, ‘tis not for thee 
To beat immortal air with mortal wing. 
Yet is there not a son of clay, but feels 
Some high emotion in his breast take birth, 
When, from the blue that her frail form conceals, 
The lark’s glad song descends to earth, 
When eagles wide their wings expand 
O'er the steep mountain's piny crest, 
And o'er long and land 
The crane steers to her southern nest.” 

Mr. Garnett successful with Heine, who has, indeed, a 
unique stamp of genius, which renders him, as we said, more appre- 
| hensible ; just as it is easier to make a go id etching of Rembrandt 
than of Raphael. The grim cross-threads ol fe eling in the following 
where a horrible m of saving and destroying impulses 
worthy almost of a St. Just are delineated with Heine’s usual power, 
is fairly rendered,—far better than the softer lights and shadows of 
Goethe’s genius : 


wastes of sea 
is 


more 


, ots 
song, TUTE 








“THREE AND TWO. 
‘Shy from a sullen rack of clouds 
Upon a stormy sea 
Look'd forth the moon, into the boat 
We stepp'd, and we were Three. 
‘ The oars with stroke monotonous 
Plash’d down into the sea, 
And wild the foaming waves arose, 
| And sprinkled us all thre 
And in the boat as pale and chill 
vw» | And motionless she stood, 
| As she a marble imag re, 
And not of flesh and blood. 
** Now hides the moon her face, and shrills 
| A north wind cold and bleak, 
1| And high above our heads we hear 
= An agonizing shriek. 
a ‘It is the white and ghostly mew, 
| And at the evil note, 
That sounds like voice of warning, we 
All shudder in the boat. 
S| “Have la fever? Ist a jest 
ie Oi nightly phantasy ? 
Mocks me a dream? If so, it is 
la. | A ghastly mockery ! 
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‘A ghastly 
That I a Saviour am, 
And bear my cross of woe ¢ 
As patient as a lamb. 


mockery ! I dream 
xtrem 


“Poor beauty, prithee quake not so, 
*Tis 1 will set thee free 

and want 

misery. 


From sin and shame and woe, 


And all thy 


“ Poor beauty, prithee quake not so, 


hough hard the cure may be, 
My heart will break, and vet I know 
That death is good for thee. 
“O mockery and evil dream! 
A madman’s ghastly lot! 
Dark broods the night, loud howls the sea— 
O God, forsake me not! 


“ Forsake me not, thou clement God, 


Thou Merciful! 


" a) 
Snaddat. 


It plashe sin the water. Woe! 
Jehovah! Adonai! 

‘The sun broke, towards the smiling lan 
We steer'd our glad canoe, 

And when we stepp'd out on the strand, 


rhen were we only Iwo.” 


Mr. Garnett shows considerable insigitt 
were,—ol thes 


flower and leaves that he, like most of 


main structure— 
tne 


preauecessors, 


into the 


German poems; it 1s delicate 


the stem as it 


his fails to re 


) 
proauce, 


tONOMY. 


than work of r 
is back, is an event 


THE MINISTER AT WAR ON ANCIENT ASTI 
Tuat a Cabinet = ister should wnte 
search while the official | ‘ 
of mark and novelty: such as was not in 


more one 


time of yore, 


old cap was ne w.” Some may remember that Canning, after ex 
tracting a smart $} ech iwaimst Cathole | ane pation out of a 

mphlet by the Bishop of Exet ually published it. Beyond 
such a stroke of polities the book-making of a minister could then 
hardly go. It was the maxim of the time that professional men 
and political emimences were count d aw nong the m—must not 


fessions. So James Smith threw the 


nalize the mselves out 


blame and fame of his part of t * Rejected Addresses” upon his 
brother Horace, who carried double all his life—some say more. We 
have heard of a physician, a splendid performer on the violin, who 


never dared to play in c 
stance public and private. ’ 
men of strong powe ax in trifles: their bow must be more 
than unbent; it m ined the opy And of these 
is Sir G. Lewis, who, we will venture to say, has often found his 


(nd so on, 


through many an li 
il trutl i 


is that a g 





if many 





t¢ 
sil 


way. 


evening researches a better preparation for the secretarial duties of 
the morning, than he could have made at the Opera or in a festive 
party. 

It would hardly suit our columns to enter upon a detailed criti- 
cism. Not because the work is full of scholarship and reference 
but because the learning is of that kind which has not a large 
iudience, even AMmonyg le rned ich we mean, not 1 Jar Jt u 
dience for its minute details. It is a scholar’s survey of that 
part of the astronomy of the ancients which comes within the grasp 
of a scholar, and relates to things which he has need to know. We 


that Sir G 


see no reason tO suppose or 
the state or progress of mathemati but he 
theless, done what the mathematical historian had no oceasion to d , 
and could not have done well. We may grant that Delambre on 
Weidler could, with much labour, have put the popular points 
before the reader as directly from Greeks and Romans themselves as 
Sir G. Lewis has done. But it would have cost either of them a 
new education to have sifted this knowledge in the sieve of the most 
recent criticism, and to haye presented it with all those 
effects of the friction of many minds by whic h the 
— and present distinguishes himself from the 
Vhen the -y come upon the grout id which 


Lewis is competent to write on 


il astronomy ; hi AS, nevcr- 
J»? 


more 


associated 
the 


past, 


scholar of 
scholar of the 


this work takes, it is only to 


subserve their main object of setting forth the history of the di ep 
science of astronomy and the scholar who desires ilustration « 
his own pursuits has but small pickings. Sir G. Lewis has given 


him, if the phrase be not too at 1, a bellyful; and, reserving 


our right to quarrel with any one dish, a meal of excellent and well 


cooked food. But valuabl as the bo K Is to Lhos who want its esp cial 
matter and no more, it is a still more valuable member of a co- 


yarthery. We have the very supplement—supplement 
: PI PI 


partaking 





largely of the nature of introduction—which was wanted to th 
mathematical historians : supplement of reading, supplement of 
reference. It is a creat com] liment to a book to say that it wants a 
better index; and this ¢ mpliment both the author and the index 
maker—be they one or two—have given us ample means ol paying 
A well-thought work, loaded with referential notes, ought to be 


inde “xed to eve ry proper name. 

The pomt of contact of 
the year and the mont! 
So much of 


the scholar with astronomy 


. s, the lr Origins, chan res, and conne cting evele 2. 
matters that they almost form the 


the book is on these 





staple. When a work is of a new line of argument—using the 
word in the old sense—the contents and index furnish valuable facts 
of exposition. By the first we see that the astronomy of the Greeks 
is discussed from the earliest time to Ptolemy ; that the Roman 


measures of time are treated; that the astronomy of the Babylonians 
ws t Honourable 
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Jand Egyptians, the early history and chronology of the Egyptians, 
the same of the Assyrians, and the navigation of the Pheenicians, 
are also constituent portions. And though the index be very insuffi- 
cient, yet it may furnish something better than any general descrip- 
tion as to the character of the work. Of the Sun, we find with 
references, that he “ was supposed to rise and set in the ocean; Was 
conceived as driving a chariot; as a universal witness; was fabled 
to return from west to east in a golden goblet; its place among the 
} lanets.” Again, “ Moon, the, was conceived as driving a chariot ; 
her supposed influence on the weather.” Prometheus, as “ an astro- 
nomical observer,” has fo page references; Ptolemy, the great 
istronomer of all, has ove. We quarrel with none of this, except 


e would not 
it ought to be 


a better table of referenc 
the contents. And 


with the poverty of the index ; 


have altered the notion given of 


jas it is, for the work is intended to bring into prominence the very 
pe ints which cannot appear im the pages of the mathematical his- 
torian, 

Ve believe that Sir G. Lewis is nearly correct in mentioning 


Costard and Narrien as his only English an Pena ws; he ought to 
have mentioned Rothman’s History in the “ Library of Useful Know 
edge.” Costard had very great learning; and Narrien, Sir G. 


as 


Lewis notes, was not a sullicient master of Greek. Nevertheless, 
Narrien’s book is precisely the nearest approac h which a scholar can 
jread to the mathematical history of the subject It contains a 


clear exposition of the theories on which Sir G. L 
and one who is not deep in h 


1ot touch ; 
uijectives 


wis can 


eh mathematics—-if the two 


may come together—and has both Lewis and Narrien, need not regret 
the want of a Delambre. We speak, of course, only of ancient 
istronomy. 

Seventeen pages are given to the hieroglyphic investigations, with 
the usual learning and many references. But t ‘he name of Young 
does not occur either in text or note. ‘This is a studied omission of 
the worst sort of significance, and it has given us a painful sense of 
possibilitic We do not like it, and we pass on, leaving our cause 
OT Cisiiae mysterious as that of the omission. We give a | ractical 
example of the working of this omission, which, in the case of Young, 
must be de} clation. Sir G, Li Wis qu tes Halma’s t Ptolemy, 
but not his « ertatlions. Nhese it pOSsiD1y may mM t have known : 
but how can we tell? This m Ly be a second instance of d preciation. 


mend our readers not to pass over this book as a survey 








ot astronor y. It would not b wrong to say that chron kt av, naviga- 
m, geography, and astronomy so far as it is forced in by the oth 
s ibjects form the contents of the book. How ma ly smaler subjects 
e casual itroduced, it is beyond our power to say. But all 
ted in t large print above with a clearness and aptness which 
bring it within the scope of the better sort of circulating library ; 
und in the small print below with a width of reference which entitle 
it to a place on the lower shelves of a scholar’s library. 
\ good specimen of digested collection is seen in the note on a 


remarkable passage of Plato in the Timeus. iouch in other 


places he seems ¢ learly to give the celestial sphere a rotation, yet 
in this passage gives the earth a rotation about the axis of the 
sphere. So Aristotle understood him; and also other Greeks, who 
had fair warning in Aristotle’s interpretation to look sharply into the 
matter But the moderns have found so much difliculty m the sup- 
posit n of Plato | aving such a meaning, that t y hav supp sed he 
only said the carth is wound round the axi s, like the thread im a ball. 
Mr. Grote supposes that Plato gives a materi il axis to the celestial 
sphere, and turns both earth and heaven round at once. To the 
objection that this would not account for the apparent diurnal motion 


ol the heavens, Mr. 


~ont | | of 
coniused 1aca Ol 


Jato had but a 
Dr. Whewell, 


Grote replies by supposing that 1 


the consequences of his owh theory. 


Luough admitting the very ereat improbability that Arist« le should 
have misunderstood Plato, sces as great an improbability in Plato 
having made such a curious blunder. Sir G. Lewis holds by the 


common interpretation, 
hat bot! 


stood relative motion, 


For ourselves, we ger in the belief 
ito and Aristotle understood Greek than that Plato under- 


We therefore so far defer to Aristotle as to 


are stron 


decline to assert any interpretation which assumes that a modern 
difliculty can be of equal force with his ré adimg ol his own country- 


It is a kind of demand made upon those who notice modern works 
| 


that they hall themselves become essayists as well as reviewers : 
ominous words! They must give their own opmions upon the 
general handling of the subjects, or they will produce only a “ mere 
notice.’ We have been told ola musical critic who, when asked his 


pinion of a certain player, replied, 


“tle i Now, 


it happened that the trombone was the very instrument played upon ; 


s a mere trombone.” 


but this criticism was given at a time not yet quite gone by, in the 
height of which every mstrument tried to sound to its neighbour as 


\ have its neighbour sound to it, and the flute and double bass 


uge of parts. Not only is this kind of criticism 





| 

j applied to articles on books, but to thr books themselves: a produc- 
tion perfect in its kind is a “ mere” what it was meant to be, because 
|it is nothing else. Now, Sir G. Lewis has written mt it both is and 


| is not open to the charge of mereness. 
is chronology ; | 


It isa mere digest of learn- 
a work which owes 


But 


ing, a mere parasite to the history of astronomy, 


its interest and utility to mere goodness of agglomeration, 

then it is a new digest: one who wished for such an aggregation 

might, until now, have been contented with the mere wish. It is 
appendage to the complete history of astronomy which the pro- 


cress of science has — care to make it impossible any one should 
write whose studies have made him full master o if the scientific history. 


And its interest is be — question, and its utility great. 


| Delambre was an historian of astron¢ my, aa was well versed i 
'Greek. Delambre is cited as a writer who rather gave materials than 
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history ; but when the materials consist in the account of what one 
person after another did for the science, these materials make the 
history. The progress of science must be given biographically, or 
nearly so. In political history, no one can w rite Napoleon’s part 
without reference to Wellington; or Castlereagh’s, without reference 
to Metternich. But if Kepler and Galileo, or any such pair, be 
treated in two chapters, one for each, either chapter need contain no 
more than allusion to the other. We speak especially of the ol 
times, when the giants of science sought the ir prey each in his own 
wilderness. The divided association, or association for division, of 
our own time, introduces the need of some modific ssaer’ of plan ; and 
this is well illustrated by Delambre’s works, the structure of which 
gathers imperfection like a rolling snowball, as he ay so iches towards 
his own day. But still it is history. 

We take our leave of this work with a high sense of its value and 
admiration of its author, who has official demands upon his time 
— are of the most imperious character. We won lered that Sir 

Lubbock could steadily work at the - iar theory, or Mr. Grote a 
4 history of Greece. But a banker has a power of compromis 


between his professional business an 1 the studies of his leisure which 


a minister of state is wholly without. In lependently of its merits, 
this work is an honour to its author. 


AN ENGLISH ECCLESIASTIC IN ROME.* 


WE would recommend this book most earnestly to any Eng ] 

man proud of his culture and knowledge of men, and confident in the 
toleration which an extended experience must always produce. — Ik 
will find it a crucial test of his aequired cath licity of spi If he 
can read it without a feeling of scorn for the writer and the system 
he represents, can perceive that Mr. Burgon is r ally a scholar and 


an acute oben rver, can comprehend th: it the mind which so offends 
him is the outturn and ultimate result of a special system f tr Lining, 
the flower, as it were, of English ecclesiastic sm, and therefore to be 
studied without annoyance, like an abnormal disease, or strange ana- 
tomical specimen, then he may, for the future, rely with confidence on his 
philosophical temperament. Ie is competent to form a fair opinion on 
fetichism, or Siva worship, or the effects of cannibalism, or the moral 
influence of polygamy, or Dr. Cummings’s eloquence, or the reason for 


the existence of gents, or any other subject on which an irrepressible 
and almost instinetive dislike usually prevents a tolerant and there- 
fore accurate judgment. Here is a man who has publish d a thick 
octavo, containing his experience of Rome, acquired apparently in 
1860, in which there is not one word on the Papal Government, or the 
Roman peo} ile, or the tone of Roman society, or the human hopes and 
fears whic he must have been seething and boiling round him, while | 


was deep in evidences of the comparative antiquity of the .“ English 
breviary.” It is not that he is writing on another carr und 
therefore avoids allusions to all topics of human interest ; there is 


not the smallest allusion to them—not the most casual half-strangled 
remark. For all Mr. Burgon appears to have seen, he might have 
been living in a city in the desert, interesting for its traces of an old 
ecclesiastical system, but as apart from the affairs of the eighteenth 
century as Mecca or Palmyra, ‘This, moreover, is not the ; 
dulness or want of observation. Mr. Burgon is a man wi 
keenest of eyes for an obscure inscription or a possible Christian 
symbol, with a sharp glance for the extern: ils of Roman worship, and 
their effect on worshippers, and with no deficient sense of humour or 
pathos. But he lives ma world of his own, as many English eccle- 
siastics do-—as Dr. Plumptre did when he mistook “ Vanity Fair” 
for “something in the style of the ‘ 

who believe in active movement and strong thought, and the vitality 
of the gospel of Christ, it seems rather a contem) + ible world, a world 


h the 


Pilgrim’s ves gu “ To those 


occupied very much with ecclesiastical fopperies, questions whether 
this or that service has been rightly omi itted or added to, whether 
the Roman or English cult is the more sellaun _ whether ugly little 
scratches on old tiles are Romanist or Christian, whether the “ Eng 
lish Ritual” produces more or less devoutness than the Roman habit 
of bespattering oneself with salied water. Yet, after all, that is not 
the true or the just view. There ave minds, thousands of them, 
which think it extremely important to prove that Christianity did 
not become Romanist till 280, instead of 260, as common y sup- 


posed, which are really comforted by hearing there is no sign 


of Mariolatry in the catacombs, and consequently a presump 
tion that that form of human imbecility did not commence till 


the fourth century, which are the happier for believing that an 
tiquity supports Anglicanism, and does not quite support the worship 


jer 


which is commonly considered the older. Five-sixths of mankind 





still believe that any creed which claims to be true must be also 
a cult, a ritual compelling certain observances and modes of worship, 
in themselves as unportant as the doctrines tl ley Were origimally in 
tended to embalm, and if the same idea crops up periodically in 
England, why should we wonder or des ? If any human 

can be brought nearer to God by a conviction that Anglica 
adheres more closely to the ancient brev wy than Romanisim « S. 
why should he not revel in the abu dance of fact and argu 
which Mr. Burgon has collected for him? Ile could not have a 


single-eyed or incorruptible guide. Mr. Burgon tells his 1 





some six-and-twent y times, or one in cach of the letters whu < 
up the book, that he has no Romanizing tendencies; he so detests 
the special dogma of Ultramontanism, that “the col iv 
memorates the uneatholic dogma of the Immaculate Concepti 0 

* Letters from Rom » Friends En land. By the Rev W. Bur M.A. 
John Murray. 


— 
him so much pain that he used en ays to try to look the other rf Way 
and he has a positive half-humorous, half-m: licious pleasure in prov, 


j that. everything in Rome is comparatively modern. He js aly 5 
thinking of the parish church at home, and trving to get hints { oe F i 
English ritual, and comparing the two sets of services, and exal : 
the one he prefers as that of the purer and more ancient Church j IT, 
ven tl hinks it necessary to argue that the multitude of churely br 
Ro ne do not prove its superior re ligious tone, because, tO mak " 


comparis m fair, we must take in the churches of the count 
tricts, and because in Rome itself the buildings are of a debased p 
manesque architecture. The fact that the Italian people, 


, one shee s ; . 
lated to piety” by centuries of ceremonial, are the only non-rel 
people in Europe,—we do not mean irreligious, but the only 

who care nothing about theolo cical « juestion —d eS not s 


mind as an argument, 

Indee l, he would probably deny it , for his judg nent see 
that, although the Roman services s are only of ne aw wi tho 
tiquity is on our side, though the Romish doctors have 
from the “Order of the Services” which the English ¢ 


retained, and though she does vof give them the anci B adel 
services which the Anglican Church does, still there is a ¢ 
of devotion in Rome. He says of the people, it was “1 $5 
not to be struck by the ir reverence and the devotedness I 
demeanour.” ‘Two incidental proofs of this state of mind “ affected 
him even to tears.” In one, scores of poor women bow ‘d bef rs 
an image of the Virgin and Child “ bedizened with finery,” d 
their fingers in a little lamp by its side, and then 1 ibbed their 
iildren’s faces with the oil. “A more busy scene or a 
devout ceremony cannot be im iine Ne We wond r if Mr. B 


uld call a Hindoo devout when he does exactly the s 
ling ? In the o her mstanee, a poor countrywoman ent 1 
clureh while a sermon was iz on, prayed, “curtseyed to t 
crucifix with something between love and reverence,” and walk 











out, dropping a coi into the poor-box, and dipping her fing ; 
twice into the holy water. “It was very heathenish but 
was very beautiful.’ The prayer, of course, might g 
not be earnest; but if the word superstition does not deser 
the rest of that “touching incident,” what was it invented 
for? Mr. Burgon, however, feels differently He thinks it 
possible to “ hear the hundred little bells which from a hundred 
turrets make the whole atmosphere musical tow ar ls the day 
of day, without acknowledging that there is zeal in that 

city, though ‘ not according to knowledge’ . . . It is $i np 

turn over the pages of the Diario Romano without being reminded 
that religion (I say not pure religion), is the very business of 
place.” There are more bells going in most Russi a _ ind 
for the almanacks, the one current among the Hindoos has fa 
dozen d ities for ev ry day in the year Wh reat is all this to 10 
with piety? Yet that it is piety Mr. Burgon distinctly asserts. It 
Is his object, he says, to describe the means by which Rome keeps up 
the spiritual life of her people ; * How then will it fare with us when 
ina Roman Catholic country, we bi hold the unlettered hind bowing 
himself devoutly before the i image of Curist crucified, or even bef 
that of the Blessed Vir rl in The piety of the individual we sh ul, | 


suppose, recognize with unfeigned pleasure.” If that act do indicate 
individual piety, if there be no distinetion between devontness 
careful attention to a ritual, if, in short, the evidence of holiness be 
uot love to God and to his creatures, instead of mere attention to 
certain observances, why have we quitted Rome? Mr. Burgon’s 
proofs of the devotion of the Roman people really amount only to 
this, that a certain portion of them, under the strong compression 
of a governing priesthood, go diligently through certain ceremonials, 
—a fact which, if accompanied by holiness of life, might be a mark 
of a devout spirit, but, without, has no religious meaning whatever. 
Ot the effect of all these “stimulants to piety” on Roman lives, 
Mr. Burgon tells us nothing. He records the worshippers’ attitudes 
and looks, and all, in ‘fact, that is emotional, very keenly, and often 
in very rhythmical sentences ; but of the practi ‘al he says nothing 
good, bad, or indifferent. We do not mean that he is favourable to 
Roman doctrine. Mr. Burgon is as orthodox upon the worship of 

Virgin, purgatory, &e., as beseems the most rigid of English 
clergymen; but it is on the ce 


, 
iontal alone that he passes an ori- 





ginal juagment, and it ts distinet vy that of an eeclesiastic. The Roman 


external system produces occas mally warm emotional express 1s Ol 
devotion, and is therefore, in its degree, wood. 

On the point of the Romish deviations from the antique service, 
we must leave it to Catholics to make the best defence they can. They 
may prove that matins ht to be celebrated over-n clit, is Mr 
Burgon says they often are, because is is inconvenient to get wp very 
early, nd the Host eannot be eaten till they are said, or that fifty 
other changes are w n th wthority of ie Church, i e 
yurselves to the writer’s account of the test my of th tacombs. 
Ile has examined them em fully, and is ed to his o 1 Salis 

mn. ind we confess to ours. t] it the early ( istians did tw Ssuip 
the Virgin, or attribute a rticu St. Pete 

larriage of th ‘ y saints, or belie 

rv, or use the erneitix As ( < } s¢ ce, 

t non of es rs. 1 { Ss, eX’ l 
istorical point of view i but t \ 1 
\ 1 tradition has the ct rg t, and to s M 
Burgon’s evidence, that early s st R 

sant l consolator | i ll b \ " st 
us bias, like that of all men »ca t lal as 
Sughtiy the o r wavy 
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il THE MAGAZINES. ments; all sheds and shops erected within seven years were to be pulled 


CoMPETITION is an excellent thing, but we confess we regret to see down 


extend to shilling n nes. ‘There cannot be an unlimited 
for that form ef lite: ry ¢ lio, and the present rage for new 


That is true and original besides, and he might add that to this 


day it is not the nobles who have moved to the far West. The 
territory between Park-lane, and a line drawn northward from Hun- 





demat a 
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forts tends to diffuse the supply of available material over too wide ~ - . 
ani aie > Diced het 30 <P ,: » | gerford-bridge, would still include half the great houses of modern 

uriact The ro xadov of magazines, that | leal publication which } ’ , 1) cate] i , \ 
qa suriace. , } London. Ihe best houses are all within a cabman’s mile of Charing- 

hould attract all classes while informing all, is by no means as yet ° 
> - a cross, 

Fraser, to our minds, comes nearest to the mark, but even a ae Salih eel cl , . 
, : } { The tal , * Philip” im ¢ draws to an end, and we are happy to perceive, 
me department 1s rather delective, he tales are not up! - . . on i 
wer one cepar'n _ , hee % UP! froma hint or two inthe number, that Mr. Thackeray intends to scatter 
‘ mark. We have too much ol Whyte Melville,” and the}, 1 , rr . ” 
‘ ' , first , his drops of happiness on his hero a little less sparingly than usual. The 
erazine Wants one realiy gwooa nove a first-class story, such as t . | . : 
magaziiie 1 4} . oe 1 taste lor prosaic and unhappy endings does not extend to the public, 
Riprkwood secures occa vy, and the Cor li very often. The : . ; . I 
D p : ; , ut : ,1..., | Lhey may be exceedingly true to life, but then people read romances 

tor is wrong, too, In not n ¢ a greater effort to secure at least A . , 
editor 1S WI } P . } ' n order to be released from the pressure of facts, not to analyze 

. food song or short oem, erhaps, ike i mech who ( 7 | . . 
one really 5° trash So. .. | them over again. ‘There is trouble enough in the world for every- 

‘ yith trashy verses |! 1 mead ‘re poctastiers, he distrusts . . » ’ . 
weal n , , in “ body without going to fiction for more, and the readers of a shilling 
+ jie appreciation ¢ a better articie; bul 1¢@ Impression, how . . s 

he pubue P|} . The ] » magazine are not likely to consist xclusively of the over | i 

tural, IS a mistaken ¢ he hunger ior genume Verse is as . . 

ver natura - Mv vn and serval 5, W yal e are honest when they say they 

nd as strong as evcr, lew golden lines, a mere sonnet, so ' 66 iy , a + 

ay , ( vy agood ery, ‘The paper on “ Fish Culture” is an excellent accoun 

+ have but the ring ot | e , salis readers as ch as . 
; , , } ot a system still ht d searcely tried in Ene ind, but wh 11s 
heaviest essay or most suc sstul st -. lreland is the piace ior . . fo) 
oe > : ; . ; replen ne the rivers and ponds of France and Germany with fish. 

s kind of literary manulactt Lrumpery hilt publications, which ; : rn 

K ¢ Tre e fisheric h coast and river, had been com) ely 
iy oul Oo reland can} frequentiv contam songs which ho ! } } : 
, : ) : exhausted isted that the whole extent produced less than a 

the gel 1 { hot { > the , 
, sing scot wii a peasant of La Bre be 
\ sa iro pre 1 . r tana ‘ { ] f } 
< ( ught | ( ot s artificially. This he aecom- 
" ! ( ( ad read nuse ol onesell , " ‘ . ~ 
: C: hed with such success that the fishes in the streams of the 
( | ich as some of 11 tholic journals ‘— 
. —— . _ Vosges increased by tens of thousands, and Dr. Haxo drew the at- 
23 1 ,, | tention of Governm t to the subject. Government established a de- 
i li wecould ¢ vy a Tt, would ‘ . } ‘ ‘> 
. nartment, and tostereda great. laboratory al Huningue, on Lhe iuime, 
he v contaming tl pa , < ributed to # ser by Mr. M as Poot , 4 , / , 

Bs % - “6 | Cc Cc: und great efforts are now made to cultivate salmon, efforts attended 
«Reo shoe. rom l p. ‘ Ture rol the “h- } 

mevenee . with suceess. Ovster-beds, too, are laid down ona vast scale, as thev 
} a strong yy tien i } s none ot r iZines ¢ . . aa" 

! . . wi may be, the ce ssary ol the maritime in cription giv the 
tain; “Old Dublin,” fh s fl or flattering ie a. ee ; 
} ‘ } } I Ving account ¢ ie 8S of Lhe experiment 

re sketch. 1 the \ i } etty 00 71 iit ( t he 1 ‘ ‘ 
pe na —_ \ ' . on uthed to “ Three fascines, selected by chance from an oys bank laid down in 
enjoy s cha thing or I ( hnroad un Ke 1 (a hnmutch the vear 1859. conta 1 20.000 oysters each ! ‘The expense of ving 
kin Railway ; aos As f; and a cruel ite ry paper, such aS | down the bank in question w O/, 4s, 2d... and if each of the fascine 300} 

Tonaze” produced in Fra Sir A. Alison’s writings It would | laid dow1 multiplied by 20,000, 6,000,000 oysters will be obtained, and 
cost no more tO produce su b of fare than has been expended on | these at 16s. &d per thousand, w ll vield a revenue of 50001! in 
the first number of Lond Yociefy, as vet a conspicuous failure mmense protit to obtain with mall an outlay of capital and lab« , 
Money has been lavis i uy it, and the first engraving ne, by Ver only the writer } forgotten altoget! the cost of the 
Mr. Watson, Is well Wor s ne it ¢ ts, | i the contents are labour and boats required to get the oysters up,—a very! ter il 
worthy only of they tic ce 1 which nebody or other thus | item The French } ec, like other Catholics, regard fish as a ne- 
leseribes the pury e ot th cessityv, and under the pressure ol the demand the system has ex- 

“To vividly portray t me links, tended till the French fisheries, which in 1842 were worth! pro- 
Which over O el y chain, duce 602.6402. a year, and operations are ibout to be commenced on 
Coiling from | est regions ito ¢ ks a great scale in Lreland. The whole article is well worth reading, 
Where el y Sorrow sits and | is her reign.” though one wonders if its writer Je/ieves the statement he has made 
Moses’s poet would | shamed of such stuff. Imagine Sorrow | about fish culture under the Romans: “Among other stories of 
s rinac ! v x} ( ( ge ifs whi R in rt in connexion with fish, ts one indicating that certain 
s lv or other sk { s rhe engravings » all much | kinds could be so trained as to live in wine, and that fresh-water 
above the average, except Mr. P rseill’s “Tender Words,” which | varieties could b luced to live and breed in the sea, and salt- 
$ mderful in its w ss: but the literature is below the | water fish be s ( itized as to exist in fresh-water ponds and 
Jevel of ra way reading I a sight and im obable ul | mland rivers.” ‘I 3 must have been the line il ancestors of the 
rly written story by tl it of * Who freaks Pays.” and an/ fish of Cockaigne, which, under a more highly developed civiliz uuon, 
outspoken criticism < ( ist s entertainments, and that is all | swam about ready cooked! 
worth five mimutes’ atte 1. When will editors learn that although Va lan publishes a thoughtful paper by Mr. Hare, on the new 
fourmands Can a yea I a light diner, they do not mean | method of voting introduced mto University elections. Graduates 
that unbaked pulfl-paste shall be t sole edible at the feast ? can now vote by letter, a plan which Mr, Hare recommends for all 
: ‘ ) } 

We have noticed the best t yin & r, Mr. Mill’s eloquent | the constituencies. We hav always wondered why the Tories did not 
paper on the Civil War, { place, and 1 1 only recommend | mak a bold push for this innovation, which would benefit them in 
it to every man with a taste for lit rv diamonds, ze. thoughts, hard, | conceivably lt w | enable the rich, the timid, and the ckly 
bright il I wood eontinu the “Chronicles of | class which are conservative by mstinct, to vote in comfort, and 
Carlin +] Nempety Wee w mine. the woes ¢ iw i consequently bring them imvariably up to the poll Ihe 

. pea ’ : ! . A i d 
highiy n ig nistel first joming his “charge” | would vote by letter even Marylebone and Finsbury, where every 
and hiding himselt ¢ it indergo t society ol | deacons, | re ectable Manis now pt tically disfranchised. he writer 

nd the attentions of t f part of his congregation. It is a/a little too contemptuously over the assertion that his system would 
party sketch, as b es i we doubt if a deacon’s wife | favour “ caucussing,” the constituencies becoming almost unma- 
ever yet told the had qu 1 with him—that | nageable except under the strict American party d scipline. “ Vote for 
She Col ited t he ¢ st between the nister’s the Pe le’s Ticket s not a ery the Liberals want to hear. Nor do 
over-sensitive SS ons’ ol \ itv is int tely we think it we i be wise to troduce formulas so elaborat« LHS = 
amusing. A seri S ¢ ‘ e, Literature nd Manners,” lhe only addition necessary to Mr. Dodson’s Bill, to have rendered the 
by the it} of t «( W ( mpr f..o¢ | representation of the members of the universities as n arly perfect as the 
present S Bul s} e by ! present restriction our electoral y ao = permit, wa ica pre 
\ , ! that no vot ! it elinitively taken for more than one ¢ dt 
LKB. OL ( , id gives us ' _ifbsse : 
© ; e 4 t that every T na contingently, inf voting paper, as 

ds : / | ld think proper, numberu ther i sive 
Ar nt wh l ! 1 ternal 
futur t t i for tl second, only in « tl first l, 
: \ witl wl hh - 
f , - : : vitl t it tain lf t 1 nber of votes polled im the iversit t 
I nds its mr . t at 1 t hes ' 
‘ - , . n ee l t} t} i t ] t 
wind , i t, fre ' 
‘ : Kuve ec 1s c las ever, 
. ther eat 
£ more profou ntery t , a iw ; 
‘M yoursel f » of CURRENT LITERATURE. 
\ One of the most ious phenom naof the times ist pas n host 
1} best SS 17 Alc ! | part tot thet 118 more mor u or ev | 
i " S t fions ¢ ] f ] th iy al, tl 1 I l ug! 
M I tl f I t. In an minent ! r 
| , ! t x i the r tcl } 
, | h tl I u inrea ma ’ Not 
' ¢] bel in wart “ r ' niritual 
n I ! I itel er meelve 
t la of | te thon 
f The foll ! | mptl 
‘ { ! t ( I to be 1 \ me 
! I pr il i eni t 
( t ! i tl 
r h sear protest, the 
- i } ‘ } “ 1 tal stl immaginat ] a ¢ 
, in tae Mile ea t ble becomes simply ludicr ind instead « ld 
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creeping sensation of awe, the reader experiences nothing mere than an} 
‘“‘ exposition of sleep.” Some such effect as this is produced by a perusal 
of Miss E. M. Stewart's English Fireside Story,* in whic spectres and vi- 
sions of the night alternate with murders and highway ~obbery. The} 
talent wasted on this dreary specimen of ghostly literature would, if pro- 
perly directed, have fashioned a graceful and agreeable tale—a genuine re- | 
creation, and not a mere soporific. 

In avery different style is A Tale of Country Life, by the Author of 
* Amy Herbert,”> now republished in a single volume. ‘This is a novel of 
the didactic and semi-religious school, so dear to female writers. For con- 
venience’ sake, all womankind may be divided into classes—the fast and the 
slow. ‘The former delight in manly costume and customs, and a 
to the “ scarlet fever” and its attendant improvidence; while the latter 
are prone to the manufacture of good books and Bible-makers, and marry 
pale-faced curates with small means but large views for the amelioration 
of the human race. Deducting this matrimonial amentia, Miss Sewell be- 
longs to the second category, and being debarred the use of the pulpit, has 
recourse to fiction for the inculcation of truth. The chief defect in her 
writings is one incidental to her sex. When not indulging in spasmodic 
movement, her characters are incessantly talking, and nine times out of 
ten are engaged in analyzing their own progress towards the acceptance of 
religious principles, as the ever-present guide of their motives and conduct. 
Like the disciples of Buddha, they pass their lives in self-contemplation, in 
the hope of ultimate absorption, occasionally diversified, indeed, by out- 
bursts of energy on a par with the frenzied gyrations of a dancing dervish., 
It must be admitted, however, that Ursuda is written with ‘considerable 
vigour, that its tone is pure and healthy, and that the personages who 
strut their brief hour upon the stage are clearly and cleverly delineated 

The absurdity of the prevailing mania for 
form stray contributions to periodical miscellanies is strikingly exemplitied 
in a volume just issued by the Messrs. Rivingt ns.t A Mr. Richard Perry 
has taken the trouble to string together various papers of very m 
merit contributed some years ago to an amateur magazine called “Th 
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Bouquet,” established by certain young ladies and gentle men, “some of 
whom were of high rank,” 


improve themselves in the composition of prose and verse, in all languages. 


residing in Regent's Park, “with a view t 











| order of beings 


republishing in a collected | thing—a “ prince” or “ruler,” only that the former is 


-TATOR. [F ebruary 1, 1869, 


es ie 
equal justice that enterprising traveller might have been short Med ins 
Burns, and some future commentator thereby puzzled to account for 7 
presence of the Scottish bard at Cabul. 

As everybody now-a-days reads the newspapers, it is assumed 
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ously, we think —that everybody wishes to understand what everyh, 
reads, ‘The fruition of knowledge, however, strictly belongs t ’ 
As the world wags, ignorance is cousin-german to } 
What would have become of the maid-servant’s admiration of an oft. 

sermon had she fully comprehended the meaning of the word “ Mego 
tamia?” Had she been aware that it merely signified so many thonsg 
square miles, like England or Ireland, would it have seemed to her 
‘come in beautifully?” It is the same in all things. There mug } 
allowed some play for the imagination. Be auty unadorned may be 

very well, but nobody cares for beauty le. What would Isis haye 








li 


without her veil? What hold would religion have upon mankipg s 
5 Naind if 


deprived of its mysteries? Ask the opponents of the ‘ Essayists and Re 


yme. And yet here*™ is a well-ir 





views” —Aine ille la 





i tioned +i 
taking individual giving himself infinite trouble in order that we sh 
“know, vou know, 
de ) 

he imparts is somewhat meagre. For instance, he describes the Pie-Pg 
Court as being an ancient court of rec 
or market, but omits to give the derivation of the name 





rree to our comfort, pre 


wil in England, incident to every¢ 





with the * Trial of the Pix,” and many similar cases. He is also» . 

sionally inaccurate, as where he speaks of ** Nabob” as being “ the titk 

the governor of a proving m r of an in India,” and 

* Rajah” as being * the name rinces who govern the various provings 
Hindostan ;” the fact bein it the two words signify one and sam 





Mahommedans, and the latter to the Ilindus. However, 
deserves wi 7 of those who really wish to understand wi 
udditional trouble they will thereby cause 





regardless of 
are doomed to write. 

mtblications an appalling accumulst 
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Of pamphlets and miscellaneous 


| 
| rises before us, like a Tower of Babel, menacing their despairing reviewe 


with premature imbecility. 

































"an infinity of things that don’t conduce in the slight 
rity, and happiness. Besides, the informat 


and in like manne 
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Now, almost the only readable portion of these detached papers consists of | 6 sihi si lingux centum sint, oraque centum \ 
extracts from the letters and journals of a lady resident in Australia, and | Lv 5 le ‘ formas, F 
which cannot, therefore, be placed to Mr. Perry’s credit. Even these are | tuia poonarum | rere Homina, possin 
not worthy of republication, however accep tabl they may have been to | Let it suffice, then, to record the titles of a few, with the names of ¢ met 
the lettered youth of the Zoological Gerdes ns. Mr. Verry himself is suili } publisher Mesare. Tribace acd C ive to the world a Hist f y 
¥ ° > P _ * ‘ NLOlIsShers, JLeESsSrs, mer a » » to the rid Llistory ¢ 7 
ciently egotistical, and kindly introduces his family for four gei lerations | 47 Wits eng” London 
eee ’ = ~ : . 5 Hand “ting, by Matthias Levy, from its earliest invention down tot — 
to an inquisitive but unsympathetic public. Having, at the age of thirt wi eee ds ° : , ; : wn compelle 
‘od off oe eS he f, © Reet T ; hia | present time. From Mr. Murray we have received the first and se closely 4 
carried ot & a A008 prize In the form = s Wins s Lett ow rhich he “ did Parts of Dr. W. Smith's learned and univ sally useful Dictionary , A 
not part with till recently, on purchasing Woodfall’s edition”—he becam * ss pers : , : 
: : 9 i : . “ iB é, comprising antiquities, biog nhy, geogr iphy, and natural histor UB 
acquainted with that * author's style, and thought that (he) recogn | it ranged in alphabetical order; w i] "Messrs 1 neman and C | 
° 4 wer aS eat ” + = ‘iene : Mg ENG her ure mi avetica orde 5 wa JLessPrs. oO ul oO. place 
= Grattan § composition, Following up this track, he ha liscoy red t ME! our table Lieutenant Saxby’s ingenious treatise on Foret — Weath Pur 
the veritable Junius was Henry Grattan, and that his amanuensis was | ; y a Descript f «a newly ved I > Scale Bintan 
probably Sir Philip Francis. It is almost needless to add that the evidence | i Mae oa ane . y 2. “<r A : 
$ ee : : December Part of Oace a Week, from Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, { "5 
adduced would satisfy no one who had not already arrived at a foregone | ustains the justly acquired reputation of that popular ri 1. The P cester, } 
conclusion. With regard to Mr. Perry’s rhythmical effusions, it may be | ¢ i Nicaea UO cai by y Ms hee. “ and published by Mr. li — 
k - . - Neve Ki ew, NO. LL, edite ) . Samuelson, and published by A r 
conceded that they bear witness to at ultured mind and not untuneful ear. | wicke, i happy idea happily r zed; but in spite a allantry, critic 7 
Would that as much could be said in favour of Baal, and other Poems.§ | dour forbids us to say as mu h Sor Moeseve, Kent and Co's i ali J 
A prs A do r ds 3 Ss as muc 0 Messrs, el ( o3 lishur 
Emboldened, apparently, by the fugitive notoriety achieved by Mr. | all alla Se olinalion: tenia , , 
gt ™ ee ae sah. 2 - Me. Journal, which is simply unreadable. Beeton’s Christmas Annu The « 
Austin’s prurient satire entitled Phe Season, an anonymous rhy mester, | Uuminated Family Bible, Beeton's Book of Garden Management and Ru snare 
who describes himself as “a man of fifty and used to have his say,” has j py a Sinstentn Bick of a Pets, fill of err A most 
} ] 5 I bl a — le : te conomy, sceton 8s 200k of ilo ets, fill up so many obvious voids jaus 
absolutely taken the trouble to compose eight hundred stanzas with the | ayq probably satisfy the class of readers for whom they are chietly desig Md. pac 
' - . <n in “ om ns é ‘ | 4 5 4 Ui rit al eh Uesi 
intention of satirizing the vices and follies of the day. That he should | -p . “ty sain . ok ee . 
. : a wee ’ A _— _— 1 Family Treasury of Sabbath Reading (Thomas Nelson and § ] 
have selected ‘“ The Lord of Flies” to give a name to the fruits of his in- | , lited by the Rev + Cameron anew , ndidate for popular f. 
“a Me Ana So sei stent a ao ails . ue it amero 3 a ne cendidate for popular fay - 
custrious idleness indicates a better sens of the fitness of things than would | and a formidable rival to the publican and the gin-palace. Older, but p— 4 
be surmised from the general character of his elaborate trifling. One or sh and vigorous, is Dr. Norman Macleod’s well-selected miscellany mach, | 
y *xtracts reve ri : is re ywrrect ide f the dep of 1) ae cer. “hy ia ‘ . “erga — ih Aperier 
rn extracts, rong . will furni : omen & ne . os "' of th I I + ‘titled Good Words (A. Strahan and Co.), rightly described as a “ magazi Childre 
vlly, expressed in inharmonious rhyme, to which the human mind car “ete ' ” rey . : : . strengt! 
} ey omagaedl be pr os a ] 5, oe and i pe “ul crit m: oe for all the we k. iN . don 8 Kegister (Walter Wel lon and Co, is] ss know Linden 
— rer bigot } ae r eee ‘ ee than it deserves to be. With such writers on its staff oS ae — 
os got peor — ient + . Cook, J. Holingshead, Wim. Rossetti, Per¢ y Gregy, | Moy Thomas, it ¢ 
Nor leaves 3 tether wheresve er he walks e.% . “he . ‘ 
The pa aan i aie in f tt set ae ’ never fail to contain many papers of a high or a of merit, and thi () 
es “ at Works i ouy Ss gin, the thor } P ;: 7 ] , + +) r 
: “wa e thoughts and V f suc nen should be at t omimand o 
He evensnere ia stubborn elvele talks, ought | ind views of such met hould be at the command é‘ ev 
His paradise he enters with his little corps, One pesseenes OF A epare mxpence the month alles ainly not a Om 
His apotheosis he chants and locks the door.” gratifving token as well as assurance of the gradual improvement of liter 
on 2 ; P 1" a) 1: ste rucrl ‘lasses of » Db ish pont io ] s e DK 
The last line is perfectly sublime. The “ apotheosis” which our bard | ™ ae — pat, all cla f the British population. That same poj t 
" ° es - " . . 3 dly str ter , l Mit mdeley Penne s t he p 
covets for himself is perpetual celibacy. It is thus he chants the praises tion is kindly in tr uct 1 by Mr. Hl. Ch ar ndeley ennel as to the pro 
. . as ics ) wp I mn aii t ha sis ] cn f ito fo I ri Di v 
of single blessedness : we h “a 1 "gy 7 a ° _ y ; — " sr pt te be (ilarrisor N 
. wit li onsideration ; ius or ce has woven a sand-roy =, 
“ By home untethered or domestic pegs, : 1 2 . consideration a 3 WV 0 r Mey 1s W ne na sand-r | 
1 ty’ unmarried man at li erty may range: Gover ray me appar ntly inten “08 { as a satire upon ene ve x atious a ms 
Why then the youthful looseness of thy legs and costliness ot law. Mr. Edingham W ilson is the publisher of this la 
For padlocks vile and apron-strings exchang rious trifle, which bears the name of Chancery Lune; or, the Glass Ca x. 
» . ‘i - : . t _ x} — ae dente +} £ roalief I 
Why. indeed? But surely if woman’s love be worthless, there i t some | Sated and exhausted, we finally turn with a sense of relief to A B 














. > : es P P ee i = J? » ns : " ~ ¥ ha er , a 
compensation to be found in manly friendships? Alas! it is not so, for Family Prayer, principally derived from the devotions of Jeremy Ta 
“ The worth of friendship would you truly learn, Longman and Co.). 
From friend a guinea ask, or five-pouna note, _ 
And soon his icy nose he will upturn, 0 By A. Painte W vood and S 
As if you were a snake or stinking stoat! Philo-Socrates. Part til. A j i . By W il . (Smith, 
If on his sympathies you further claims obtrude F nid ¢ 
: . “ : i : es in the B fus wep ih By Samuel Shar 
The workhouse he will name in accents cold and rud ; tn Antiquities in the j A ici £1 aS ey 
g = ‘ S } Kiussell Smith.) 
Noscitur @ socits. | Eigh v Years’ Progress of the S s. By Eminent Literary Men 
In a simpler and purer strain the Rev. Alexander Wallace} muses | me, ul Ce 
> . . ° | / I 1 1 ( 
on the wonders of Egypt, and embodies in blank verse his harmless | Co.’ Late Ht HA, of Vol. I seas 
nae . ; ; maf 
meditations on the ancient Pyramids and the mysterious Sphinx. His "oemes ty the late Ma , , — , ’ 
’ ) ] | i Dy t I I 1 by Husband \ 
verse may not be very sonorous, or his reflections very profound, but Hall Virtue, and Co 
it is easy to perceive that they are the outpourings of a well-balanced and A eng Y the Original Autograph M script of Gray's Eleg Samps 
- - as ? . “ ow, Son, and Co. 
well-educated mind. There is more fire, however, in his poem on p : \ , 
a at ’ : 2. Virgil 1 G Wit izlish Notes 
lragedy of Cabul,” the more recent and more human subject, affording a |} D. Yonge ntle 
more genial inspiration. Is it quite fair, however, to the memory of the 0 a Blake r a Cordy Jeaffreson. 1 
. . ° 4 P : > . volumes, (Chay ina l 
ill-fated Burnes, to change his name to Burnéss ? The laws of rhythm are, a - baer as ‘ nd Hall) . 7 . By Capt 
. . ain Sights ta the dleavcens, an € md A ih sy ‘ 
no doubt, very stringent and severe, but at least they should respect the A. W. Drayson, R.A. (Chapn nd H 
only property a man possesses after death—his ancestral name With t Popular His f the D fA a ¢ ‘ Frank 
mania Gi. Kohl In two volumes ‘ mat ii 
* Rosedale; or, the Deserted Manor House: an English Fireside Stor By Miss } SERIALS 
Ek. M. Stewart. Bernard Douglas rnal of Workh Visiti s 
t Ursula: a Tale of Country Life. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” I sman | we wal Ot 
and Co. af 1 Diets LB 
t Contributions to an Amateur Magazine, in Prose and Verse, By Rich The ih Revie 
M.A. Rivingtons. 7 7 —- 
$ Baal; or, Sketches of Social Evils: a Poem in Ten Flights. William Freem Me The Hist ul Pinger-P: i f Terms, Phrases, F h ( ‘ 
Poems and Sketches. By the Rev. Alexander Wallace. Semen s Maclehose, Uusions, &c., in Connexi ith l sal idistory. By Edward Shelton. Lock? 
Glasgow. } and Co. 
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JAMES’S THEATRE. | 


er, Mr. George Vining 





DOYAL st. 








‘ <j during the week, SELF-MAUE ; Mesers. George 
On ~~ Relmore, Dewar, F. Charles: Mdiles | 
vee air, Willard, and Miss Herbert. After wi ch the Burlesque | 
AF canta by William Brough, ent PERSEUS AND AN- | 
EEDA; ok, THE MAID AND NSTER. Messrs 
ex Matthews, Belmore, F. Charles, J s; Mdlles. Her 
Fra’atherine Lucette, E. Romer, Kate Terry “ : 
et, Cather conclude with NUMBER ONE Kt 
a Robins and Belmore. ( e 


Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr. J. K 


MAKK LEMON ABOL | LONDON | 


fk. 
AND WESTMINSTER, at th 








tar nag vy of INustration, | 
4. Regent-street Waterloo-place, every M Wee Inesday. and 
Friday, at ree o'Clock, and every Saturday evening at Eight. 
Sills, 38; Unreserved Seats, 2s. and Is 
s.* Mr. and German Reed's Entertainme s usual every even- | 
« Saturday) at I t Thursd ‘ Saturday ait 





ing (escey . © 
poons at Three. 








MHE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS : 
Hanover-square.—The following ENGAGEMENTS =i 
’ Jace at the above Rooms: Feb. 10, I ch Benevolent 8o- | 
ee pall: 12h, Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, s Geneests Te 
Shoedlacks’ Festival ; 20:h Messrs. Cusden i Fe « Dress Rall; | 
ih, St. George's Rifle Ball; March 10. xe First P? armenk 
Convert; Lith, Messrs. Klindworth and Blagrove's Evening Con- 


¢: 17th, Caledonian Society's Ba 
= ROBERT CO 


January 30, 1862 





_¥o.4 Hanover-equare 
ANOVER -SQU ARE ROOMS (Th 
ert Rooms) e pr Mr. COCKE. of 
New Burlington-street, has the satis nes my 
Restoration of these Rooms (unrivalled f } perties) 
is now complete Engagements may | e for ( ran’ tate 
soirees, Lectures, Bazaars. ancy Pairs. Mee a Sabbath or 
vices, &¢. Information as to terms a eigen 
obtained of Messrs Robert Cocks and Co., 6, New “ eo ew 
and 4, Hanover-square, Regent-strect, 1 w.s4 
may be inspected at any time w ’ enga ‘ si 




















ts, Greengag ! . t i . 
and other kinds, Crystallized and G D 
Moscatel Raisins, Figs, Fr imees Plum i" 
Fipping, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Currants, & 1? o 
Pickles. Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coff Sug § Gonna 
Colza and other Oils, ¢ and ¢ ( Ss, will also t 
foend of the best descr ’ 
6, Edwards- Portman-s ' 1 Ww 
N.B.—S proprietors of th ! 3 Se 
ARVEY’S SAUCE — CAUTION 
The admirers of this cele ted Sa . Hasty re 
erve that each bottle bears the well-known lat 
shoth Lazenby This labs weer ime 
in Chancery of the 9th J , 1855, and wit st it none 
uine 
NBY and SON, of 6, Fdwards-street, Portman-square 
proprietors t | l . Sau as 
» give this « from the f that tl bels are 
wely imitated with a vie a 





TAUC E.— LEA AND ‘PERRINS 


S 








Beg to caution the Public against Spar itations of 
their we * 

. * } 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers st LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCI 

Pr y ( isseur 

tors, W 
L, Lond &e. &c., and by 











The delicious na f U ’ vigoratir 
power of this prepara have tg r ’ nas 
& most desi e breakfast | } I ale { 
James Et Homeropathic ( I 31b., and 
Nd. packets, at ‘Ls. 6d. perl by G rs, evervw 


INNEFOR D* 
MAGNESIA has be ve y * empha- 
tically sanctioned by the Medics 
cepted by the Public, as t 
mach, Heartburn, Headache 











‘ and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more v tor Ladies and 
Children, It is prepared, in a state of | t purity and uniform 
strength, only by DINNEFORD ay ‘ l New Bond-street 
London; and sold by all respecta Chemists t re t the 
world. 
OXPURD-s y 
(ysuzrs’ GLASS HANDELIERS 
Wall Lights and Mantel el . Ga 1 Candles 
Glass 1p t Services for 12 persons, f Ls, 
Glass Dessert , 2. Os. 
sh and Fi reign, Presents 
porta urnis ‘ . te 
LONDON—SH( VeROODS $5, OXFORD STREET. W 
BIRMING HAMMAN FACTORY s w- MS 
Broad-street. Esta 7 
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nificent structu ¢, for the INT RNATIONA EX 
sn0e, with an elegant Alman y ad, € 
E. MOSES me 
Ready-made and Bespoke 1 s, s, Hosiers rapers 
Bootmakers, and General Outfitters 
Lf he she me 
IM, 155, 156, 157, 3 8; BS, Bf, B, 86, A 
Oxford-street Branch 
506, 507, 508, N : street; 1, 2 Hart ‘ 
7 am-court- I 
137, 138, Tottenha rt-roa 253, Eus -Toad 
Country EF staldishments 
Sheffield at Bradf Yorkshire 
| EVOLVING SHOP 
only Revolv §) 
Some any time. betwe i” N 
cON'S | a ment, NEW 
of HART STR EI T. 
The Mustrated Weekly Ne thu 
the Mechanical Arta 
t presents to the street passeng 
angular plate-glass w . 
he pavement in front is i v 1 
pers’ are fitted with silv i ate-g 
st uadrangular I 
passes the «b ' : nN asa is ! 
various t shments me ri 
ry an e S me Cm “ 
st eT 
ton, and hurryi DE crowds suddenly stor te plate it 
AND SON 
_ Ready - ade and Ta *s, Ha Makers, W 
eners. Hatters, Hos is Makers, and Ge “a 
I d fouses 
« = beta duAme 
1 5, 156, 1 AS, 84, 85 86 A a 
Ose reet Br . 
6, 507, 508, New Oxf rd street; 1,2 
Tottenham-court-road br 
137, 138, Tottenham -court-road ; 253, I 


Country Estahishments 
Sheffield and Bradio:d, Yorkshire 
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NATH INAL ASS( C I A’ T 1 IN FOR THE NDIA FREEHOLD LAND, COLONI. 
A RELIEF OF BRITISH MINERS ZATION, t AND AGENCY ASSOCIATION 

The COMMITTEE of this Associa urgently APPEAL to the (Limited 
British pat < behalf of the Par se he rers by the Not is hereby given that the Directors w proceed to a 
dreadful catastr atthe Hartley New I near Reasnenieaine the Shares in this Association on Monday, the 10th day of I 
Tyne Two h red and twenty liv ve sacrificed by | bruary next, on before which « all Applications for 8 . 
this fearful calamity, ov the Comm ¢ feel that an eppeal on must made, either to the Bankers or Brokers of the Ass 
behali of the widows and orphans he victims of this unpre- from whom ! rospectuses and Forms of apy a 1 can | 
visitat will meet with a ty and generous res; onse tained, 
humane and benes ent in ev par the kingdom, BANKERS 
flicer of the J » has pr 1 the scene of th I n—Mesers. Barnett, Hoare, Barnett, and ( 62,1 r 
‘ and will render every assistance in his power to the | street 
bereaved families of the deceased Liverpool—The Union Bank 
The f wing sublecriptions hav ¢ recelv Glasgow— The City of Glasgow Bank 
1 s. d. | The ¢ ites Caro- Lad BROKERS 
270 0 0 lit I w, y I Messrs. Towgood and Strachan, 33, Throgmort 
> 5 0 the fF r of the stre 
5 0 O| Court 5 0 0} Livery Pyke, Esq., Castle-street 
d . 1 0 o| | M Duncuf 
Subscriptions received by Sir Saw ] t, I l 1 and Jennings 
Robarts and ¢ and at the Offices of the Asso h Pearson and Son 
gent-street, Pall-Mall Ewen and Auld, 63, St. Vincent-strec 
iry Subscriptions, £20. | Esq., North David-street 
HADDOCK DENNYS, Se 1 irgh—Robert Allan, 96,8. Andrew's. square 
Thos. Miller, f 72. rinces s 
AND DEFENCE] a Johu Jamicson 16, Marischall-street 
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FUN D.— The oppor (By order BE. J. RAY, Secretary 
{ England, not satisfied t prose 2, New Broad-street . London, 
K wland Williams have ine 1 simi ! ‘ Jan. 31 ! 
hes rt of Cante ¥ att Rev. H vy Bristow ree : : 
m acocunt of his as ln the “ Resaye @ Amman p‘HE I ABRARY COMPANY (Limited), 
nds already subset will in all prot y be insufl For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and ynial 
letray the large expens rred def g Dr. W Literatu 
“ e ¢ t t . r pu Capital, 100.0002. in 100,000 Shares 1. each 
for further Subscriptions to aid th s of vs and | 1 are on application — 
Reviews” in defending themselves against these | 1“ | ool ee nana atte, sunchennal 
W. GOODWIN, 6, King’s Ben walk, Temple, py } t two m \ 
’ . Secs 
THEO. DUBOLS, Rolls Cham! o j 1 por under the 19 and 20 V ap. 62, ty 
Subscriptions may be paid t he 1 v ‘ Messrs t " f Sharel lers is limited t a ut of 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LIFE, 
| AND WHAT SHALL | DO WITERR” 
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THE STUDENT'S HUME; a Histogy 
OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE Reyo, 
LUTION OF 1688. Based on the History by Dayp 
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Thousand. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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